
a report of the meeting of the Z5th: 



Senate defines 



^^openness 



Items passed by the September 25 meeting 
inclucM the ad(^tion of the agenda, the le- 
port of the Steering Committee (the Steer* 
ing Committee sets out the business to be 
discussed at Senate' meetings), and the re- 
port of the Nominating C^onimittee. The 
consideration of the latter report was re- 
sumed from the last session on September 
10th. 

A motion to extend the openness of Sen- 
ate meetings, proposed by student senators 
Ian Hyman and Peter Foster (Mr. Foster, 
a non-student, was not present at the meet- 
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ing), was defeated 21-8. Robert Hajaly said 
in support of the motion that.rinoe the uni- 
versity is supported finandally by the gov- 
ernment of Quebec, it ought to be respon- 
sible to the citizens of the province. “It 
would be a flagrant denial of this to refuse 
the citizenry of Quebec to watch our (hto- 
ceedings.” 

Proceedings of Senate may now be 
watched by members of the university com- 
munity and by the press. 

Contimiad on P. 2 



McGill supports 

Eskimo health services 



McGill University has entered into an 
agreement with the Department of National 
Health and Welfare whereby the University’s 
Faculty of Medicine will assist in a pro- 
gramme of suppori to the health services 
of the Baffin Zone. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the 
University will provide ne^ed mescal 
personnel, on a continuing basis, to serve 
in the Baffin Zone, and will assist in the 
reception and discharge of patients in the 
major teaching hospitals of the University’s 
medical centre. 

The. Department of National Health and 
Welfare has assumed financial responsibil- 
ity for the project. 

The agreement was announced at a press 
conference on September 24 by the Honor- 
able John Munro, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare and Dr. H. Rocke 
Robertson, Principal and \Tice<;hanceIlor 
of McGill University.* 

The Baffin Zone of Medical Services 
coinprises Baffin Island, the Melville Penin- 
sula and Southampton Island, with a total 
population of about 6,000, of whom approxi- 
mately 4 ,000 are Eskimos. 

Mr. Munro said that this new develop- 
ment of health services in the Baffin Zone 
was based upon two principles: 



The “life expectation’’ of the 
“average Eskimo infant’’ in the 
Northwest Territories at birth ap- 
pears to be just over 50 years. For 
the “average Canadian infant’’ it is 
over 70 years. For the “average 
Indian infant’’ it is just over 60 
years. 

Mortality in infancy and early 
life is excessive. Should an Elskimo 
infant survive the first two years 
of life, life expectancy increases by 
over 7 years. For Indians the com- 
parable increase is only just over 
4 years. “Expectation” increases 
for the “average Canadian” by 
just over 1 year in the second year 
of life. 

Mortality, however, app^rs to 
continue at a high rate among 
Eskimos throughout life. In early 
adult fife it begins to approximate 
to the Indian pattern but begins 
again to increase rapidly as age 
advances from the fourth decade. 
At no age does. Eskimo expectation 
of further life equal that of the 
average Indian of the same age. 

“Life Expectancy of Canadian 
Eskimos’’, Department of National 
Health and Welfare, 1968. 



“As far as possible, illness should be 
treated in or near the home of the patient. . 
Both the adverse sociological consequences 
of evacuation to the south, and the cost, 
increase with the- distance from home. 
These disadvantages can be overcome to a 
considerable extent by reinforcing the health 
teams in the settlements and at Frobisher 
Bay Hospital. 

“Those evacuations to the south which 
are absolutely necessary should as far as 
possible be referred to one medical cen^e 
and should be handled by one agency. An in- 
creasing number of individuals in that cen- 
tre should have a knowledge of the condi- 
tions in the North. This would go far towards 
solving problems related to interpreters 
and would greatly facilitate meaningful 
clinical decisions and expeditious handling 
of administration in general. ..The final 
objective will be to assist in the training 
of young Eskimos in the health services, 
in the hope that in the future, they will 
themselves play a major role in the health 
services of the North.’’ 

The main base for the project will be 
Frobisher Bay, the largest settlement in 
the zone. At the present time, medical 
personnel (or this area consists of the Zone 



Director, Dr. D. Horwood, and two doctors, 
stationed at the Frobisher Bay Hospital. 
Each of the twelve settlements in the area 
has one or two nurses or a lay dispenser. 

McGill will assist in the recruitment 
of general duty medical officers for the 
Frobisher Bay Hos|Htal. In addition, two 
senior undergraduate medical students and 
two residents from the McGill post-gra- 
duate training prograiiunes will serve in 
continuity on short rotations at the base 
hospital in Frobisher or in the outpost 
stations. 

Another feature of the agreement pro- 
vides for appropriate visits of small teams 
of medical specialists as often as four times 
per year. Patients requiring this sort of 
attention will be treated in Oie zone rather- 
than having to be evacuated to Montreal. 

Responsibilities for all operations of 
these services in the Zone will remain with 
the Zone Director, who will work in close 
collaboration with the McGill authoriti^. 

Dr. Douglas G. Cameron, Professor 
of Medicine at McGill University and Phy- 
sician-in-chief at the Montreal General 
Hospital has been appointed director of the 
project. 

Dr. Cameron said that in recent years 
McGill University had supported the health 



services in the North in two ways: resi- 
dents in paediatrics and in internal medi- 
cine had worked in rotation at the Frobisher 
Bay Hospital with the primary object of pro- 
viding medical services, and research pro- 
jects had been undertaken into such prob- 
lems as hearing defects and respiratory 
disability. All the^ arrangements, he add- 
ed, had up to now been made on an ad hoc 
basis. 

“The provision of health care to the 
Territories is not primarily a University 
function, although the implementation of 
the present project will clearly assist di- 
rectly in stabilizing and improving health 
care in the North. 

“By their very nature, service and 
learning are intimately intertwined in under- 
graduate and postgraduate medical educa- 
tion at the clinical level. A major objective 
of this project is to acquaint an increasing 
number of Canadian medical students and 
doctors, under proper university supervi- 
sion, with the Northern outposts of our own 
country. 

“In the long run, and as the North 
continues to develop, it is from groups 
such as this that many permanent recruits 
for the health services of the Territories 
will come,’’ Dr. C!ameron concluded. 




The Hon. John Munro, Minister of National Health and Welfare (centre), exchanges pleasantries with newsmai during a press confer«ce held recaitly in Ottawa 
to announce the McGill Baffin Zone Project of support to medical services, which is cosponsored by his ministry. Other participants in the conferace were, left 
to right. Dr. Maurice McGregor, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, Dr. D. G. Cameron, Professor of Medicine and Director of the Project, Vice-Principal Stanley 
B. Frost, and Dr. J. H. Wiebe, acting Director-General, Medical Services, Department of National Health and Welfare. 






senate 

Continued from P. 1 

Senator George Johnston, a professor 
of new testament language and literature in 
the Faculty of Divinity, and Principal of 
United Theological College, replied that the 
best thing to do with the Hyman-Foster mo- 
tion would be to “throw it out.” “This is 
a closed society, this university,” he added, 
“certain business should be decided only 
by and in the university.” 

Professor Johnston angrily rejected the 
notion of Senator C. D. Gordon, chairman 
of the Department of Classics who insisted 
that since the public in any case was finding 
out what was going on through the press at 
second hand, no harm would be done to 
make Senate meetings completely open. 

“No so,” alleged Professor Johnston, 
“the presence of the press is merely a 
compromise.” 

Vice-Principal Oliver claimed that if 
McGill Senate meetings were open to any- 
one, then “we would be opening doors to 
those who are the enemies of McGill, and 
to those who are not ready to play the rules 
of the game.” 

Senator Oliver added that, as things 
stand now, any group that wishes to be in- 
formed about proce^ngs of Senate may 
send a representative, “but to open things 
up, when we’re a private body, would be an 
act of folly.” 

Senator S. M. Finlayson, Chairman of 
Canadian Marconi and a representative 
from the Board of Governors, said that if 
the motion proposed by Messieurs Hyman 
and Foster were actually implemented, then 
“potentially there could be some sort of 
anarchy with disruptions.” 

A series of other procedural changes 
proposed by student senators were also re- 
jected by ^nate. These include proposals 
to allow the press and spectators to bring 
in cameras or other recording equipment, 
and a requirement that Senate meet “as 
often as necessary in order to give adequate 
attention to business at hand.” Senate gen- 
erally meets twice a month at present. 

Mr. Hajary*s six-point programme of 
revised recommendations for the selec- 
tion, promotion and dismissal of academic 
personnel revived little support from 
Senate. The section of the programme 
which proved most offensive to senators 
was part 2 which reads: 

It is moved: 

“That Senate ask all departments, or 
where they are the hiring units. Faculties, 
to establish standing committees to deal 
with, in the first instance, the matters spe- 
cified in Motion 1 (that Senate recognire 
that the degree of student participation 
wthin each department of Faculty in the 
selection, promotion and dismissal of aca- 
demic staff should reflect the specific cir- 
cumstances and needs within that depart- 
ment or Faculty), such committees report- 
ing to the department or Faculty as a whole 
for its approval; that where the department 
is very small the committee include all its 
members; further that Senate recommend 
that each department or Faculty accede to 
the request of a majority of its students for 
representation on such committees, up to 
and including parity (student: faculty) com- 
position, the student representatives to be 
chosen according to a method determined 
by their constituency.” 

Principal Robertson said that a decision 
as to student participation “has to be made 
by the department chairman - the way he 
reaches a decision has never been dictated. 
How he gets to it is his own business. So 
this is primarily not Senate’s business.” 

Vice-Principal Oliver declared that the 
motion was “if not redundant, then certain- 
ly unwise. Matters such as new appoint- 
ments, promotion, and dismissal or non- 
renewal are left to individual faculties. 
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“The motion makes something about 
which Senate has not yet spoken. If Senate 
does wish to pass Mr. Hajaly’s recommen- 
dations, then I will propose that we add af- 
ter the end of this section, ‘but that this 
participation does not exceed one-third.’ In 
any case, I do not want to see Senate pro- 
nouncing itself at this point. Let us drop the 
matter quickly.” 

Mr. Hajaly said he thought the Vice- 
Principal was “very unclear” in making 
his amendment. “The principle in Clause 2 
is essentially a guideline for handling de- 
mands, from students in departments and 
faculties. So what we are doing here, in 
fact, is anticipating their demands.” 

Vice-Principal S. Frost answered that 
clause 2 would “give an advantage to col- 
leagues who are of a demagogic nature to 
court students. We should not submit to the 
whims of students whose fashions of thought 
change from year to year.” 

Senator Frost admitted that “any chair- 
man ought to be sensitive to student opin- 
ion” but he felt that this was different from 
actually incorporating students formally in 
the structure of departments. 

“I know of a colleague who came to my 
office bursting into tears after a faculty 
meeting, where junior members of staff 
criticized him in debate over his promotion. 
This happens when you accept the apparentl} 
innocuous proposal of Mr. Ifajatys.” 

A short but heated discussion also took 
place on clause 3 of the Hajaly recommen- 
dations which states that “no member of 
faculty may be dismissed except for cause; 
that such cause must be written, state par- 
ticulars, and fall within the possible forms 
of cause to be explicity defined by the Sen- 
ate Conunittee drafting a University Code 
of standards and discipline, in conjunction 
with the Committee on Academic Tenure, 
and made known to all members of the U ni- 
versity.” 

Senator Frost seemed to voice the opin- 
ions of other senators when he said, “To 
give cause to a young man whom you may 
not want after one year simply because he 
is not considered to be up to standard, 
causes factionalism.” A motion to table 
Hajaly’s programme of recommendations 
was moved by Vice-Principal Frost and 
seconded by Dr. D. Bindra, Professor 
of Psychology, and approved 22-11. 

In other business. Senate approved the 
establishment of new awards and bursaries, 
awarded some. 1,000 degrees, and approved 
the composition of its approximately 30 
standing conunittees. An interesting ex- 
change took place between Senators Julius 
Grey and Frost on the question of student 
participation on the working advisory com- 
mittees of the university museums advisory 
council. Mr. Grey claimed that students 
had no place to fit into the structure of the 
advisory committee, and were therefore 
being treated as “etymological specimens.” 
Vice-Principal Frost, chairman of the ad- 
visory council, said he would be able to 
answer Mr. Grey more fully when he had 
found out just exactly what the committees 
were supposed to do. 

Senate also unanimously decided to ask 
the Nominating Committee to send two 
representatives to meet Students’ Council 
to thoroughly discuss the question of stu- 
dent participation on senate committees.' 
It is expected that Vice-Principal Oliver 
will be one of the delegates. 

A fee raise of $15 for members of the 
Macdonald College Students’ Society was 
also approved. 

Vice-Principal Oliver rose at the very 
beginning of the meeting on a matter of 
personal privilege to condemn an article 
in the McGill Daily of September 15th, 
which leaked the results of a vote taken in 
the committee which selected Planning and 
Development Vice-Principal Frost last 
May. Senate referred the matter to the 
Committee on Privileges to “inquire into 
any possible breach of confidence.” 

In reference to a telegram received by 
the Principal from the President of the 



Hebrew University urging world attention 
against the imprisonment of two professors 
who were victims of a hijacking to Damas- 
cus several weeks ago. Senate passed a 
proposal by Professor Oliver that “the 
Secretary of Senate circulate the document 
(a telegram) and that Senators as individ- 
uals make the decision to send telegrams 
of protest.” 

Senator Johnston said he did not know 
anything about the two prisoners, except 
that they were being detained. “How do we 
even know if they are lecturers, or if they 
have committed some crime? We can not 
decide on sending a message of protest on 
behalf of McGill University, until the whole 
matter has been aired in a debate.” 

Julius Grey did not agree. “It is obvious 
that these two academics were not involved 
in some Zionist conspiracy to take over this 
or that. I think Senate as a whole rather 
than senators individually should send a 
telegram- of protest. This doesn’t, by the 
way, indicate our support of Israel’s ex- 
pansionist foreign policy, nor of the Arab 
fascist states.” 




the master 
resource: 



knotetedge 

Scientific and Technical Information in. 
Canada, a booklet prepared by several au- 
thors in 1969 for the Science Council of 
Canada, is “about” the commtinication of 
STI. The Reporter will reprint the booklet 
in full. Chapter I, “Knowledge: The Master 
Resource,” follows, in which getting your 
head together about STI and how best to 
use it, is discussed. 

Knowledge permeates all interests and 
areas of our lives.' It i^ vital" to'our exis- 
tence and must be effectively utQized for 
our development. A fundamental Canadian 
need today is to encourage the use and 
further the exploitation, throughout all re- 
gions and all sectors, of the vast amount of 
world knowledge. It is the master resource. 

More and more people appreciate that 
^the chief source of wealth lies in human in- 
tellect: it is simultaneously the largest un- 
derdeveloped resource in the world. At one' 
time the most valuable national acquisition 
was land, then mineral resources, then 
military power: today we are moving to- 
ward the acceptance of new technology and 
its economic benefits as the most essential 
ingredient of, and means to, future securi- 
ty, prosperity, and socio-economic well- 
being. Minds are far more flexible and ex- 
pandable than land, but they need a suitable 
environment and adequate nutrition. Educa- 
tion and new ideas are their diet. 

A dynamic economy requires an expand- 
ing industry, optimizing the use of re- 
sources to increase productivity. In addi- 
tion to generating new knowledge through 
research, this requires the fullest possible 
application of available knowledge, the 
transfer of new technology to industry and 
of new ideas to the most fertile minds. 

We have been inclined to look at the 
good things that science and technology 
have given us, disregarding the concurrent 
problems - social turmoil related to the 
adoption of new technology and automation, 
the wide divergence between wealth and 
poverty, the lack of food and education in 



a world with a^icultural surpluses and 
satellite communications, the pollution of 
our world through excessive dumping, and 
the squandering of resources. Our society 
demands and our affluence now allows us 
to consider these problems and their pos- 
sible solutions. We are moving from limit- 
ed disciplinary to broad mission-oriented 
issues. We ne^ to know more about pollu- 
tion, urbanization,' transportation, and 
communication. We need invention, innova- 
tion, and education. ' 

^onomist Barbara Ward, giving her 
Noranda Lecture at Expo ‘67, stated: 

“Our institutions, statecraft, habits of 
mind, practice of politics and econom- 
ics do not match the new facts. This 
generation fighty a ‘morning’s war’ 
where light and dark contoid andfnw 
opportunities and old habits are inter- 
twined in every society and indeed in 
every soul.... The speed of change in 
mankind, conditioned education and 
environment and a certain rhythm of 
growth, does not necessarily match the 
speed of the changes that can be made in 
scientific research and technological de- 
velopment. There is, and probably must 
be, a time lag. But delay does not change 
the fact that men confront their gravest 
dangas when too great a disproportion 
develops between technical and physical 
reality on the one hand and normal po- 
litical and social habits on the other... 
so our ‘morning’s war’ between the old 
and the new may well determine our 
very survival. We have to realize the 
incongruities and imbalances. We have 
to see where we are still slaves to the 
old. We have to seize on the signs of a 
breakthrough to the new realities. We 
have to be ready to use them as spring- 
boards for further advance.” 

The aim of an industrial society is the 
timely transformation of the maximal 
amount of new knowledge into the produc- 
tion of goods and services for the achieve- 
ment of social advances. The most efficient 
mechanism for this transfer lies in build- 
ing scientific and technical information 
(STI) services co-ordinated and tailored to 
the diverse areas and levels of interest and 
to user needs. It is necessary to stimulate 
the optimum utilization of S'!!, not only by 
the scientist,’ but by all potential users in 
the conununity. People must be trained to 
operate in this environment and use the 
newly developing STI services. 

Only the very largest nations can sup- 
port an R & D effort in more than a few 
selected areas. However, most of the 
world-wide advances in science and tech- 
nology are publicly avaUable in some 
2,000,000 documents and articles, 26,000 
reputable journals, and over 30,000 books 
published each year. This enormous flood 
of printed matter, growing by a factor of 10 
every 50 years since the 18th century, is 
now being augmented and sometimes re- 
placed by other storage media. Data and in- 
formation are being compactly and rapidly 
handled by photographic and electronic 
means. Increased use must be made of new 
techniques, media, and methods to cope 
with this continuing deluge of STI and a 
similar explosive increase of users. 

A comprehensive automated’ STI net- 
work would potentially ensure complete 
awareness of ^ available technology, meet 
the increasing user demands, and improve 
accessibility to this resource. Such a net- 
work would be designed to make the most 
economical use of modern technology to re- 
duce housekeeping functions and unneces- 
sary human handling, while ensuring opti- 
mum accessibility to STI. Initially, electro- 
optic consoles connected directly to com- 
puters in regional information centres 
would provide local access to r^ional bi- 
bliographic resources and transmit mes- 
sages requesting documents. Later, similar 
consoles would be in direct communication 
with computerized data and information 
banks. Any item of information available in 
such Canadian computerized resources 
would be directly accessible from coast to 
coast. 




COMING 

EVENTS 



Saturday 

INTERNATIONAL 35. Showing ROSE- 
MARY’S BABY, directed by Roman Po- 
lanski; U.S.A. 1968. "A skillfully satanic 
fashioned film in which the horror is only 
one aspect of a complex statement on myth 
and reality.” With Mia Farrow and John 
Cassavetes. 6:00 p.m.; 8:15 p.m.; 10:30 
p.mi P.S.C.A. Auditorium. 



INSTANT THEATRE performing THE 
WINDOW by Frank Marcus. Directed by 
Elas Bolam. Two performances at 12:15 
p.m. and 1:15 p.m. 1 Place Ville Marie. 
Tel. 878-2589. 



the centre for 
developing area studies 
announces: 



The Keith Callard Public Lectures 
by Dr. Ali Mazrui, Department of 
Political Science, Makerere Univer- 
sity College, Kenya: A CRISIS OF 
RELEVANCE IN AN AFRICAN UNI- 
VERSITY, in four lectures. 

October 14, Lecture 1: “The Po- 
litical Environment of the Univer- 
sity of East Africa.” 4:00 p.m., 
Leacock 219. 

October 16, Lecture H: “Nation- 
alist Criteria of Educational Rele- 
vance.” 5:00 p.m.. Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel, Marquette Room. 

October 20, Lecture HI: “Social- 
ist Criteria of Educational Rele- 
vance.” 4 :00 p.m., Leacock 219. 

October 22, Lecture IV; “Politi- 
cal Development and the Role of the 
University in East Africa” . 8:00 
p.in., Leacock CouncilRoom, 820. 



MONTREAL SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA. Franz-Paul Decker, music director. 
Alexandre Slobodyanik. pianist. HAYDN, 
RAVEL, and PROKOFIEFF. Tonight and 
tomorrow night. 8:30 p.m. Place des Arts, 
Salle Wilfrid-Pelletier. 



thursday 2 October- 
Wednesday 8 October 



McGILL REUNION continues. See an- 
nouncement in this column. 



thursday 

McGILL REUNION MEDICAL MEET- 
ING. McIntyre Medical Sciences Building, 
commencing 9:00 a.m. 



ST. JAMES LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Lecture on THE MEANING OF RACE. 
Dr. J. D. Matrakos, Professor of Genetics 
at McGill. 8:15 p.m. in Windsor Hotel. 
Info. Tel. 733-4361 or 737-8753. 



McGILLREUNION- 1969 OCTOBER 
2nd-5th. Reunion brochures on this 
event may be obtained from The 
Graduates’ Society of McGill Uni- 
versity (Reunion 'Tickets), 3618 
University Street, Montreal 112, 
P.Q. 



McLennan library orientation 

SLIDE SHOWS. Faculty Preview. TURN 
ON WITH BOOKS, and GIVE. BOOKS A 
CHANCE. 3 :00 p.m. in Leacock 219. 



Wednesday 



MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS’ Cinemuse Series dealing with man 
and the comic. THE GOLD COAST, Bus- 
ter Keaton. U.S.A. 1935. 8:00 p.m. Lec- 
ture Hall, Sherbrooke Street West. 



THEATRE MAISONNEUVE presents 
LE QUADRILLE by Jacques Duchesne 
with Mirielle Lachance, Gabriel Gascon, 
and Andre Richard. 8:30 p.m.. Place des 
Arts. 



Sunday 

McGILL REUNION ends with a tour of 
Old Montreal (commencing at the Chateau 
de Ramezay, conducted by the Curator Mr. 
John King). 10:30 a.m. At 11:30 a.m. a spe- 
cial 25th Anniversary Service by the Mc- 
Gill Choral Society at Redpath Hall. 



ARS ORGANI. 10th Anniversary Or- 
gan Festival. Organist Marilyn Mason in 
an all-Bach program. 



DOW PLANETARIUM invites you to 
the spectacular REACHING FOR THE 
STARS presentation. October 1 to Novem- 
ber 30. Closed Mondays. Sunday 2:15 p.m.; 
8:15 p.m. Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday - 12:15 p.m.; 8:15 p.m. Satur- 
day - 1:00 p.m.; 3:30 p.m.. 8:15 p.m. 1000 
St. James Street West. 



8:45 p.m. Quera 
Mary Road United Church. 13 Finchley 
Road, Hampstead. 



music 

view 

hy gteven freygood 



CENTRE DU THEATRE D’AUJOUR- 
D’HUI. Le theatre du meme nom presen- 
te LES ENFANTS DE CHENIER DANS 
UN AUTRE SPECTACLE D’ ADIEU, until 
October 12. No Monday performances. 
Evenings 8:30 p.m. Sunday at 2:30 p.m. 
Studoits 0.99. 1297 Papineau Street. Tel. 
523-1211. 



“Your music is sad. What do you call that 
instrument?” she said, under the loquat 
tree. “It is a Pipa from China. Does it 
depress you?” I said. “Yes”, she said, 
“I am going to commit suicide tomorrow 
afternoon”. I was moved, so rare is it 
that a composer has the opportunity to be 
socially relevant. “What are you doing to- 
morrow morning?” I asked cautiously. 
She said, “Come over if you want.” and 
gave me an address on San Pablo. 

A hairy White Hun answered the door. 
“I have a supreme wisdom,” he said, 
“oh.” “You don’t understand,” .he said, 
“I am God.” “I am a composer,” I said, 
because that usually impresses people. 
“What is a composer?” he asked and I 
answered, “I create music and set it down 
on paper.” Though he' let me pass the door, 
he still seemed unsatisfied. Thoughtfully 
he tossed an egg throu^ the window and we 
listened to the tinkle of glass in the 
courtyard. I looked out and watched the 
glittering bits of bright yellow stain already 
rotting in the California sun. He said, “I 
cannot create what already is and it is 
written on my mind.” “No,” -I said, “it is 
not just inside your head. That would be 
terrible loneliness. It is in the way you 
move, in your hands, your legs, your guts, 
your groin. It is the movement of cities, 
of oceans, the grinding motion of conti- 
ments!” “Ah,” he said, “it is like sex.” 
“And like God,” I answered softly, “It is 
that which is harmonious.” 

A bit puzzled, he asked, “Then why do 
you write it down on paper?” “Look man,” 

I said, “I’ln only human. Of course I 
want to lay my trip oh every one in earshot.” 
“Can’t you be satisfied wito music as it is?” 
he ask^. “No, I must have order around 
me.” He said. “Order- is already around 
you if only you could believe it. You and 
6,000,000,000 other freaks have made so 
much order about you that there is very 
little left to order in the world except 
each other.” “You make it sound rather 
horrible. What do you plan to do about the 
situation?” “I,” he said, “am divine. In 
two days I will present myself at the Uni- 
versity plaza and dematerialize in an aura 
of gold.” “In Cahfomia," I said, “that 
will attract very little attention. They will 
only say, ‘he’s doing his thing.’ That’s 
all very well for you, but what happened 
to the girl I was supposed to meet here? 
Did she commit suicide?” “No,” he said, 
“she took a lover instead.” 



CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE, pre- 
sente trois films tournee respectivement 
a Montreal (sur le perfectionnement), a 
Hull (sur I’enseignement au niveau secon- 
daire), et a Matagami (sur le probleme de 
I’eloignement) 20 heures. Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale, 1700 St-Denis. Tel. 844-8734. 



INSTANT THEATRE presents THE 
WINDOW by Frank Marcus. Directed by 
Elas Bolam. October 2 and 3, 12:15 p.m. 
and 1:15 p.m. 1 Place Ville Marie. Tel. 
878-2589. 



INTERCOLLEGIATE TENNIS. East 
em OQAA Tournament at Carleton on Oc- 
tober 2 and 3. 



Paul Butterfield Bluet Band, appearing at Place det 
Artt at part of the SGWfJ <<FolMn” 



SANDWICH THEATRE McGiU Play- 
ers presenting A BUNCH OF FIVES. Re- 
vue Sketches by Harold Pinter, today' and 
tomorrow at 1:00 p.m. Union Theatre. Ad- 
mission Free. 

friday 

CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE show 
ing FARREBIQUE directed by Georges 
Rouquier, France 1946. 7:30 p.m. At 9:30 
p.m., screening Fantastic Cinema IV, 
THE DEVIL COMMANDS directed by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk, U.S.A. 1941. Bibliotheque 
Nationale du Quebec, 1700 St-Denis. Tel. 
844-8734. 



QNEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE pre- 
sents Fantastic Gnema VI, THE DAY 
THE EARTH STOOD STILL directed by 
Robert Wise. U.S.A.^ 1951 7:30 p.m. At 
9:30 p.m. Cinema cahadien: De Leclerc a 
Vigneault. Ce soir-la GiUes Vigneault de 
Arthur Lamothe. Bibliotheque Nationale du 
Qurisec, 1700 St-Denis. Tel. 844-8734. 



monday 



HARKNESS BALLET of New York, 
Rebekah Harkness, Producer, presents one 
of the finest American dance companies 
today. Student Tickets ($1.00). Apply in 
person at CCA, 1822 Sheibrboke West. Info. 
CCA - 932-2171. 



INSTANT THEATRE .presents a Pot- 
pourri. Yvan Landry Jazz Quartet. Two 
performances at 12:15 p.m. and 1:15 p.m. 
1 Place ViUe Marie. Tel. 878-2589. 



FOUNDER’S DAY FALL CONVOCA- 
TION. Students and staff are cordially in- 
vited to attend the Convocation; however, 
and by Senate decision, students may absent 
themselves without penalty from clas- 
ees or laboratory periods for that purpose. 
Honorary Degrees will be awarded to three 
Ex-McGill . Professors, Professor Horace 
Noel Fieldhouse, FR.S.C.; Dr. Fredirick 
Kenneth Hare, FR.S.C.; and Dr. Juda 
Hirsch Quastel, FR.S.; FR.S.C. 4:00 p.m. 
in the Sir Arthur Currie Memorial Gym- 
nasium. 



SANDWICH THEATRE (McGiU Play- 
ers) presents REPORT TO AN ACADE- 
MY by F. Kafka and other pieces. 1:00 
p.m. Union 'Theatre. Admission Free. 



McGILL REUNION continues. See an 
nouncement in this colunnn. 



NON-BOOK TEACHING MATERIALS 
CONFERENCE has been re-scheduled 
and will now be held on Tuesday, October 
7th at 2:30 p.m. in the Leacock Council 
Room. Vice-Principal Frost will be in the 
chair. 



S.G.W. UNIVERSITY FALL-IN 69. 
Paul Butterfield Blues Band will perform 
at the Place des Arts. 8:15 p.m. 

JAMES McGILL’S BIRTHDAY. 



tuesday 



• FRIDAY NIGHT CINEMA. Showing NA- 
POLEON, directed by Abel Gance; France 
1923-27. Silent. “An orchestration of the 
optic nerve - history written with light- 
ing.” 6:30 p.m. and 9:00 p.m. Leacock Au- 
ditorium (L-132). 



CINEMATHEQUE CANADIENNE pre- 
sents Fantastic Cinema V. The Thing, 
directed by Christian Nyby. U. S.A. 1951, 
9:30 p.m. Bibliotheque Nationale du Quebec, 
1700 St-Denis. Tel. : 844-8734. 






LEARNING 



In addition to the speakers announced in our 
iast coiumn several more have accepted our 
invitation to participate. These include Dr. 
J. Michael from Western Michigan Universi- 
ty who will present “A Behavioral Analysis 
of a Large Lecture Class in Statistics”; 
Dr. R. Malott, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, who will outline a novel technique for 
teaching a large introductory psychology 
course; Dr. A. Hone from the Universite de 
Montreal, who will discuss the use of tele- 
vision in the classroom; and Dr. G. <zeis. 
University of Michigan, who will present a 
paper entitled “To Teach or not to Teach.” 
rhe conference will cover a wide variety 
of educational innovations in higher learn- 
ing. 

the newsletter 

The second issue of the Newsletter, to 
appear at the end of October, will be devoted 
mainly to the “lecture.” Student discontent 
with ^ucation at McGill has centered mostly 
around the deficiencies which often result 
from this instructional method. We shall 
present in this issue an analysis of the 
problem and suggest practical alternatives 
to the lecture method. 

Staff seminars 

Dr. Pascal from the Centre is in the 
process of developing a curriculum for a 
series of seminars addressed to the teaching 
staff of the university. The object of thrae 
seminars will be to provide a better under- 
standing of course design and effective learn- 



experiments 

dawson 

college 

Two schools opoied this week in Montreal - 
schools that are hi^ly experimental in their 
approach to education. Dawson College, the 
first English-speaking CEGEP in Qu^ec, 
opened for classes Tuesday to 2018 stu- 
dents, and the Montreal Free School, a co- 
operative progressive school for cliildren 
from 4 to 12, began classes in their build- 
ing at St. Mathieu and Dorchester. 

Dawson and the Montreal Free School 
are both experimoits in community. Daw- 
son faculty and students have been meeting 
this week to plan the structure of the col- 
lege. A commission has been set up con- 
sisting of equal numbers of students, facul- 
ty, and all other employees of the college, 
i.e. administrators, janitors, and secre- 
taries. The commission is receiving briefs 
from all members of the college on how the 
college will run itself. 

Briefs have been received on«natters 
ranging from the composition and powers 
of the Board of Governors and the Academic 
Council, hiring and firing, college disci- 
pline, to the problem of parking. There are 
no policies set as yet regarding the struc- 
ture of departments, grading, student life, 
or the allocation of decision-making power 
among administrators, faculty, and students. 
It has been decided by the ^ard of Gover- 
nors as well as Dawson’s staff to work for 
now without by-laws, regulations or struc- 
ture until all members of the community 
can arrive at policies and structures. Daw- 
son recognizes that the first half of this 
year will be organizational, and that a num- 
ber of aspects of the functioning of the col- 
lege will inevitably be unorganized and con- 
fused. Students, for example, may feel dis- 
tressed when they realize that their teach- 
ers cannot yet tell them how the grading 
will be done. They will be told instead that 
the grading policy is still undecided until 
everyone decides on a grading structure. 
Oddly enough, the inevitable loss of efficien- 
cy in this democratic community does not 
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ing environments. Hopefully, this program 
will get under way this fall. 

Student ‘‘Ifitnfe-iti” 

We are presently setting up a “think-in” 
for students to clarify learning problems 
and seek out ways to cope with them. Some 
of the questions we might discuss are how 
to study effectively, how to use existing 
resources, how to deal with large classes, 
how to change the impersonal university 
environment, how to reach professors, how 
to get into graduate school, how to develop 
cooperation among fellow students, etc. The 
first step would be to identify the problems 
students wish to work on and to develop 
strategies for their solution. Interested 
students should contact John Moore at 392- 
5156. 

Student 

encounter groups 

We are also establishing a series of 
encounter groups for students who would 
like to develop more fully their inter- 
personal skills. For more information please 
call 392-5156. 

Student 

consultation 

Students are most welcome at the Centre 
to discuss teaching and learning techniques 
at McGill. Wednesday afternoons have been 
especially set aside for this purpose. Since 
the Centre’s work will serve primarily the 
students, it is essential that they communi- 
cate to us their inunediate experience of the 
learning process and their personal percep- 
tion of problem areas witlUn education, as 
well as suggestions for improvements. 



in education 

seem to be bothering anyone yet. The Daw- 
son atmosphere seems both co-operative 
and cheerful. 

montreal 
free school 

The second educational experiment, the 
Montreal Free School, was begun this year 
by a group of parents and teachers (a num- 
ber of them on the McGill staff), who wanted 
a school of a type that did not exist in 
Montreal. The Free School is a pro- 
gressive school run with the same in- 
terest in conununity as Dawson College. In 
addition to the teachers at the school full- 
time^ all parents of children enrolled are 
expected to donate a half-day every few 
weeks to the school. A number of the par- 
ents are teachers (several at McGill) and 
they teach along with several artists, musi- 
cians, and drama specialists. Other parents 
drive students on outings, take them to the 
park for games, help with lunch, and so on. 
The children are not required to learn par- 
ticular lessons on particular days. One 
mother arrived to teach Creative Writing 
one afternoon this week to find no takers 
among the students, who were totally ab- 
sorbed in painting the art room and didn’t 
want to stop. The Free School believes that 
learning happens best in larger chunks of 
time, and when a child wants to learn 
something in particular. There are there- 
fore no 50-minute classes in a structured 
pattern. One interesting factor of the Free 
School is the quiet at the school. Children 
who are free to wander out of a classroom 
to go and read in the library, or to talk to a 
teacher in another room, might seem liable 
to produce a fair amount of noise and con- 
fusion. In fact, the reverse is true: children 
who are free to work at what they wish are 
more absorbed in what they are doing, and 
there is not the usual school noise-level. 

Taken together, the emergence of Daw- 
son College and the Montreal Free School 
seem to indicate a fresh new approach in 
Quebec education. Although there is no cer- 



into the 

Richard Nixon has had eight months in 
which to pry us loose from the trap in 
Vietnam and has not done it. He has promis- 
ed withdrawals and ordered some, but over 
a half million US troops remain. He has 
said that “the greatest honor history can 
bestow is the title of ‘peacemaker’,” but 
he marches to the drums of the generals in 
Saigon and on his Asian trip described 
Vietnam as America’s “finest hour”. The 
only force that can assuredly move him to 
get us out is public opinion, fed up finally 
with the killing of 39,000 Americans and 
the wounding of a quarter of a million more. 
It is the mobilization of that political jwwer 
that now has highest priority, and it is the 
college and universi^ communities that 
can help do it. They mean to. “Ending the 
war in Vietnam is toe most important task 
facing toe American people.” So begins the 
call for an October 15 Moratorium signed 
by 500 student leaders, student body pre- 
sidents and college editors at over 200 
colleges, in which they ask for a cessation 
of “business as usual” on the campuses 
that day. In past decades, American students 
have, by and large, stood aside from poli- 
tics. A lively student movement emerged 
out of the depression in toe thirties, but it 
was short-lived, and insofar as it was a 
peace movement, it was caught between its 
pacifist origins, toe intrigue of toe Com- 
munist Party, and the anti-Fascist exigen- 
cies of the time. It had little faculty support 
and was lost in the vortex of World War II. 
Efforts to revive it in toe immediate post- 
war period fell victim to McCarthyism and 
the blandishments of an affluent society. 
It was the war in Vietnam more than 
anything else which fired a resurgence of 
student activism. For Vietnam has never 
been an extracurricular question - and not 
only because it is the young who fi^t wars. 
Even if graduate student deferments had 
not been disallowed, the American univer- 
sity could not remain apathetic; not just be- 
cause millions of students are preoccupied 
with the question of how not to serve in the 
military, but because this war is offensive 
to their deepest moral and intellectual stan- 
dards. 

Students have given a sound lesson in 
political courage and social responsibility 
to their teachers. And the teachers have 
responded. , Strong forces have emerged 
in recent months within the teaching pro- 



tainty that toe bright hopes of both will be 
fulfilled, it is encouraging to see these ven- 
tures being undertaken. At neither school 
is there down-grading of intellectual attain- 
ment; in fact, it is expected that a freer at- 
mosphere and more communication and a 
sense of co-operative community between 
those teaching and those taught will produce 
not only toe mastery of necessa^ skills and 
knowledge, but a higher level of intellectual 
achievement than toe traditional lock-step 
learning. 

In both cases the sense of toe word 
“community” has been expanded to mean 
not only community and communication be- 
tween students and teachers, but a relevant 
role in the society. The democratic pro- 
cesses in these schools should be reflected 
in their student bodies as well; anyone can 
feel at home in these schools. Both of Can- 
ada’s official languages are spoken and wel- 
comed at them. There is no sense of dis- 
tinction at Dawson between the pre-univer- 
sity and the technology student. At toe Free 
School, there do not exist toe traditional 
stigmata of toe "Private School”; social 
pre-eminence, money, and uniforms. Both 
schools conceive of the educational process 
as one that embraces the co-operation and 
* mutual respect of all concerned. There is, 
incidentally, still space for ten children iii 
toe Montreal Free School. Interested par- 
ents may phone toe school at 932-0223, or 
Mr. William Hanigsberg at 931-1142. 



breach 

s 

fession, capable of commanding the attention 
of their colleagues and of persuading them 
that toe war and all the constructive work 
at home which it blocks is of vital concern. 
This awakening was much in evidence this 
summer in meetings of mathematicians, 
psychologists, political scientists, sociolo- 
gists, microbiologists and at toe conventions 
of the Modem Language Association and toe 
American Physical Society. As with toe 
student protesters of the preceding academ- 
ic year, toe dissenting academy this sum- 
mer was addressing itself to urban decay, 
racism, toe electoral process, pollution, 
violence, toe militarization of our society. 
But underlying all else was a revukion 
against the war, The October 15 Moratorium 
will provide the first major test of an 
emerging student-faculty consensus. 

The Moratorium has toe support of 
toe National Student Association and as of 
last week, plans were being laid on 400 
campuses for college convocations to 
discuss toe war and related issues. In 
most places the students will also be 
messengers to adjacent communities, 
moving into shopping centers, bowling 
alleys, factories, and homes, endorsing US 
withdrawal. 

We reported last spring on toe all- 
college convocation at Amherst, and its 
resolution that as long as Vietnam goes on, 
toe campus cannot, will not, and should not 
carry on as usual. Student unrest, the pres- 
ident of the College then said in a letter to 
President Nixon, “will continue until you 
and toe other political leaders of our coun- 
try address more effectively, massively 
and persistently the major social and 
foreign problems of our society." Vietnam 
comes first. To say that is not at all to say 
that toe war is the root cause of all our 
disabilities. It is to say that without an end 
to toe war we cannot begin to take hold of 
our other problems. Because toe Amherst 
statement helped to set a true perspective 
for toe society and identify the source of 
campus turmoil, we hailed it and urged 
other colleges and 'universities to “start 
planning a reproduction (in the fall), each 
in his own way, of the Amherst convoca- 
tion.” 

The war drags on. But the October 15 
Moratorium is an occasion for renewed 
resistance. The decision of the Moratorium 
leaders not to restrict their evangelizing to 
toe academy is sound. Nothing but a broadly 
based movement has much chance of pushin§ 
toe Nixon Administration to'get us out, and 
to put aside toe illusion that public opinion 
can be tranquilized by token withdrawals or 
hands placed on hearts. Although it would 
be impressive were a majority of American 
colleges and universities to act as one on 
October 15, each institution will inevitably 
proceed in its own mannbr. The particular 
ways students, faculty, adVninistrators (and 
‘ trustees) spend that day matter less than 
that the time is used to dramatize toe most 
solemn will of the academy for peace. 

The university is not normally organized 
- and in our opinion should not normally 
be organized — to function as a political 
institution. But the times are abnormal. It 
is the principal custodians of the public 
interest - toe politicians - who are most 
responsible for that, not toe custodians of 
enlightenment. The academy has been left 
no choice but to engage itself in the demo- 
cratic process, to demonstrate the power 
of knowledge, to provide a model of rational 
discourse and persuasion. We hope that 
every member of the academic community, 
from the youngest freshman to the most 
august college president and trustee, will 
move into the breach. The planned, one-day 
national convocation of toe community of 
scholars on October 15 is their opportunity. 
Seize it. 

The above editorial is copjnight The New 
Republic (September 20), and is reprinted 
with permission of The New Republic. 




MAXJT adopts policy 
onnew 

academic appointments 



the McGill Reporter 
finds a role 



The following policy statement on new aca- 
demic appointnients was adopted by the 
Council of the McGill Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers on September 9. 

Our phonal observations of the morale 
and attitudes of new members of staff and 
our experiences in MAUT, to which many 
^evances are brought annually, have mo- 
tivated us to make this policy statement. 

1. All academic vacancies and new po- 
sitions should be advertised as widely 
as possible in Canada. It may, in some 
cases, be desirable in ad^tion to 
advertise in other countries and to use 
other means of finding qualified can- 
didates. 

This recommendation was made by the 
Council of CAUT at its last meeting in June. 
The issue from which it arose was the cUr- 
r^t controversy about the number of non- 
Canadians teaching in Canadian Universi- 
ties. Its purpose is to insure that qualified 
Canadian Candidates are not passed over 
simply because they are not informed of an 
opening. The Executive Committee of CAUT 
has issued a position paper on this subject 
in which they clarify the ^sition of CAUT 
as follows: 

“The principal criterion to be used in 
engaging a professor must continue 
to be his competence in the broad 
sense of his capacity to carry out the 
functions for which he was engaged. 
Consequently, CAUT is opposed to any 
system of quotas or formal regula- 
tions which would require that some 
fixed proportion of faculty or of new 
appointees be Canadian citizens, or 
which would reduce or restrict the 
status or rights , of non-Canadian fa- 
culty members. The potential damage 
to individuals and to institutions of 
any enforceable quota regulations far 
outwdghs any possible benefits. 

At the same time, the CAUT is con- 
cerned with the related problem of 
finding positions for the graduates of 
Canadian universities. At present 
some appointments are made on the 
basis of personal contacts, wMch in 
many cases may operate on iiitema- 
tibhal, rather than on east-west trans- 
Canada lines. In keeping with our re- 
cent resolution urging publication in 
appropriate journals of all vacancies 
for teaching and administrative posi- 
tions, we have urged upon various 
groups. . . that by means of adver- 
tisements. . .and by other. . . ser- 
vices. . .they make known to Canadian 
students and faculty the openings 
available at Canadian universities. We 
are confident that Canadians, given the 
opportunity to apply, can compete suc- 
cessfully wito applicants from any- 
where in the world.” 

Another reason for this recommendation is 
to insure that the existing staff members 
of a department know when a vacancy in 
their department exists, espedally when 
that position may be one for which an exist- 
ing staff member may feel himself eligible. 
It is deplorable but true that there have 
been recent cases at McGill in which a new 
staff member has arrived to take up his 
duties to find that his new colleagues did 
not even know that their chairman was con- 
sidering a new appointment. This is, to say 
the least, embarrassing, and can only lead 
to a destruction of the morale of the staff in 
a department. 



2. Whenever possible, candidates for 
academic positions should be invited 
to visit the campus and give a talk. 

This is a widely accepted recruiting proce- 
dure, and where it is not followed a number 
of difficulties can arise. The chances of 
achieving a good match between a candidate 
and a position is increased several times 
over by. this procedure. Of course, during 
his visit, the candidate should have an op- 
portunity to talk with as many staff mem- 
bers as possible. 

3. All the full-time academic staff mem- 
bers of a department should be con- 
sulted by the chairman before making 
a new staff appointmoit. It may also 
be desirable to solicit student opinion. 

This recommendation follows the spirit of 
MAUT’s position of long standing on the 
democratization of the university at the de- 
partmental level. Failure to follow this rule 
leads to q. great deal of ill will among stafh 

4. Offers of academic posts should in- 
clude a clear statement of the terms 
of the appointment. If the appointmoit 
is a probationary one this should be 
stated explicitly. The relationship be- 
tween the salary offered and the uni- 
versity salary scale should be explain- 
ed. A copy of the tenure regulations 
in use at the university and a descrip- 
tion of fringe benefits should be in- 
cluded. 

After the candidate has accepted the 
offer, his official letter of appointment 
should be mailed out imm^ately and 
certainly before he comes to take up 
his post. 

We have seen many cases of misunderstand- 
ing which arose from the failure to follow 
this rule. Often these misunderstandings 
lead to complicated and unpleasant griev- 
ance cases which can rarely be settled to 
everyone’s satisfaction. We have even seen 
cases where an applicant was purposely 
misfed by statements made to him in the 
course of his recruitment. 



by A. A. Tunis 

The context in which the Reporter had 
to establish itself was that of a changing 
University with its attendant tensions and 
crises. The academic year 1968-69 began 
with a new Senate, comprising greater re- 
presentation of elected faculty and, for the 
first time, student senat(M^. This had a 
profound effect on the operation and ef- 
ficiency of one of the chief governing bodies 
of the University which, in addition to its 
broader representation, initiated a policy 
of open meetings. The Board of Governors, 
vdiich also made plans for broadening the 
base of its membership, had likewise opted 
for open meetings. 

A number of crises during the year 
have complicated the search of the Report- 
er for a rdle which would be meaningful 
to all elements of the University commu- 
nity: students, teachers and administrators. 
The political science strike and negotia- 
tions in November resulted in the admis- 
sion of students to the various decision- 
making bodies of the section: this action 
and its aftermath rubbed off on other de- 
partments which found themselves involved 
in serious discussion with their students. 
The occupation of the data centre by 
French-speaking luitionalists in December 
reached its inevitable climax in the March 
28 demonstration - an event which had 
broad Canadian and international reper- 
cussions. It drew attention to the linguistic, 
social and cultural problems which the 
University now faces in Queloec. 

The activities of campus extremists 
resulted in the disruption of meetings of 
various governing bodies on the Campus 
- the Nominating Committee, the Board of 
Governors, the Senate, the Faculty of Arts 
and Science. The events led to disciplinary 
procedures being instituted against Stanley 
Gray, a political science lecturer, follow- 
ed by a televised series of negotiation 
sessions and a lengthy arbitration proced- 
ure, the results of which were recently 
announced. In the process, however, the 
campus was involv^ in controversy and 
dispute over the legitimacy and moral 



justification of the actions, and the various 
communities were divided and confused over 
the issues. 

Those involved in communications 
were concerned that, iii the face of the im- 
portant events that were piling one on top 
of the other, their efforts should not be 
crowned with accusations of irrelevancy; 
the Reporter could not affwd to find itself 
ignored by the academic community, when 
the problems and issues were so fund- 
amental: To have overlooked the questions 
and issues which struck at the very roots 
of the University’s government would have 
been irresponsible: not to have dealt with 
the various attitudes and shades of opinion 
would have been myopic. 

It was inevitable, perhaps, that mem- 
bers of the academic community, confront- 
ed with a medium that was i^w, one which 
felt it had to be mwe than an irrelevant 
appendage to the administrative arm of the 
University - it was inevitable that this 
new medium would be r^arded with suspi- 
cion and hostility in some quarters; al- 
though it was received with admiration and 
enthusiasm in others. But the reactions 
beg the question: in the academic commu- 
nity, has a newspaper (or any other general 
m^ium of communication) a creative and 
“academic” (as opposed to “administra- 
tive”) role to play? Or is it, in effect, a 
medium for the conununkation of pure, 
factual information, processed by individ- 
uals who must not exercise their own in- 
dividual imagination, creativity and scholar- 
ship? Put another way, and mindful of the 
financial investments of Universities in 
their information and publication services, 
one might well ask whether the central role 
of communications in the University context 
must not be that of extending, stimulating, 
reflecting the academic experience and 
relating it directly to the major problems 
of society in human relations, in social, 
cultural and scientific endeavour. Is it 
possible to conceive that by the very na- 
ture of their activities, those directly and 

Continued on P. 9 




ASUS bookstore^ 1015 Sherbrooke St. West, 392~S787 



This new bookstore offers a regular 10% discount on all stock (an “up to 25% off” special is on now). It is student-run, and on a non-profit basis, since its aim is to 
supply learning materials to the university community at the lowest prices feasible. Jointly sponsored by the Arts and Science Undergraduate Society and the Mc- 
Gill Students’ Society, the store sells journals, the underground press, and otherarcana.. The store is open from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m.. Monday to Friday, and from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday. 
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observations on 
the Concordia Project 

hy robert hardos 



Mr. Kardos is a planner and a graduate of 
McGill University. He is presently working 
with Concordia Estates, a Montreal-based 
company, noted for the development of Pla- 
ce Bonaventure and other projects in Cana- 
da and the United States. 

The proposed Cite Concordia project has at- 
tracted the attention of many students, fa- 
culty mendbers, those in the planning pro- 
fessions and individual citizais interested 
in the process of urban development. It is 
evident that the scope of this particular 
project and the very nature of urban change 
were responsible for this attention - un- 
conunon in the case of projects developed 
«itirely by the private sector. 

Because the site is in the downtown area, 
because of its proxiniity to McGill Univer- 
sity, and because of its proposed size. Cite 
Concordia has been the subject of articles 
and letters in the daily press, the McGill 
press, and most recently, the subject of 
papm and discussion at an urban studies 
conferoice held at the University. Relative 
merits and negative aspects of the imnd- 
ples of urban change in general, and the 
Concordia development in particular, were 
dd>ated by sociologists, idarmers, ardii- 
tects, and students. 

The project has such unique potoitial 
that it has proven to be of considerd)le in- 
terest to a large segment of the public, far 
beyond the six-block area of the plan and 
even transcending the limits of downtown 
Montreal. 

In the last few months, we have discuss- 
ed the project with a great variety of inter- 
ested parties including creative people and 
politicians, representatives of museums 
and theatre groups, directors of hosintals 
and service clubs, student groups, govern- 
ment and union representatives, local ten- 
ants and merchants. 

The proposed plan reinresents a decided- 
ly unorthodox attempt by a private company 
to develop a comprehensive residential- 
cortunercial complex, whidi, due to its 
scope and nature, is able to offer opportu- 
nities to the whole community - in terms of 
cultural participation and low-income hous- 
ing, planning, and corrununity services and 
evCT its approach to the pres«it problems 
of local residents - opportunities far great- 
er than any other recent developments in 
our dty, or in other cities, have been able 
to offer, whether by the private or public 
' sector. 

the need for 

land assembly, and 

some economic factors - 

Fifteen years ago, Concordia Estates 
Ltd. was a relatively small company build- 
ing residential, industrial, and commer- 
cial projects of modest size on small par- 
cels of land. 

In 1958, at an auction, it was succ^sful 
in bidding for two properties at the inter- 
section of Park and Prince Arthur. While 
toe buildings were in very poor physical 
condition, the location offer^ a good op- 
portunity for development. The area was in 
the midst of a building boom, reflecting in- 
tensified demand for downtown residential 
accommodation. 

C’bncordia wanted to develop a com- 
prehensive program and build an excellent 
project in terms of planning and architec- 
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ture, as well as in terms of social and eco- 
nomic objectives. It was clear that only 
planned unit developmoit would be able to 
attain these goals. It was also clear that 
toe assembly of a reasonable amount of 
land was necessary to allow greater free- 
dom of planning with respect to physical 
orientation, density, design and use mix. 
Thus the company embarked on a program 
of land assenbly which resulted in toe ac- 
quisition of 74% in 1962, and 96% in 1969, 
of all privately held land in the six-block 
area. 

The continuing high deniand for downtown 
property has increased toe cost of central 
city land many-fold in the last decade. It 
is well known that when demand for land 
is accentuated by high demand for down- 
town residential acconunodation (as in the 
case of ' such cosmopolitan centers as 
Montreal), and by the inevitable increase 
in property and other taxes, the effect is 
to force the owners of central city proper- 
ties. to seek or plan for more intensive use 
of the land. In the area east of McGill, for 
example, hundreds of properties were of- 
fered for sale for these reasdlis and pur- 
chased by many developers including Con- 
cordia. 

Even at present, there are approxi- 
mately 100 such properties for sale in the 
so-called Natural Zom, excluding the six- 
blodc area where Concordia holds land 
(see map figure 1). 

The basic problem is that the propoty 
owner is faced not only with mortpge and 
interest payments, increasing maintenance 
and operating expenses, but also with the 
payment of property taxes vdiich, since 1958, 
have tripled in the central area. The com- 
bined effect of these factors is such that 
income cannot cover expenses and the cost 
of capital, so that property holding without 
the prospect of more intensive land use is 
a losing proposition. Because of the impos- 
sible ecmuHnic atuation in vdiich the pro- 
perty owner finds himself, the only alter- 
natives open to him are development, dem- 
olition, or sale. Thus the process of lot- 
by:lot building activity shows no sign of 
slowing down. Today there are five high- 
rise buildings under construction in the 
Natural Zone. In the case of one such 
building for example, the process resulted 
in the dislocation of 52 families - with no 
provision made for their relocation. 

The area referred to as the Natural Zone 
has been a residential reservoir for the 
central dty for some time. It is an un- 
deniable fact that the increase of lot-by-lot 
uncoordinated building activity in the past 
15 years has greatly contributed to the 
quaUtative and physical change of this zone. 
There were approximately 5,000 new dwel- 
ling units built between 1953 and 1968. 
Every one of the buildings constructed in 
this period was high-rise and most have 
characteristics similar to toe latest struc- 
ture, a 25-storey building where 257o of the 
units have one bedroom and 75% are smal- 
ler bachelor apartments. (See figure 2.) 
The inevitable result was two-fold: old 
buildings were demolished and no attempts 
were made to solve the problems of those 
dislocated; and secondly, about half of the 
13,000 people living in the area bounded 
b y Uni versity-Pine-St-La urent-Sherb rooke 
are residents of high-rise structures, 
paying high rentals. In other words, the 
nature and character of toe zone and its 
population has undergone considerable 
change in the past decade. 



Basic development objectives are as fol- 
lows: 

1- Creation of new housing stock based 
on the following criteria : 

• good orientation and disposition with 
respect to sun, light, view and privacy 

• wide variety of accommodation to 
respond to toe needs of family, in- 
come, age and occupational categories. 

• making available a percentage of sub- 
sidized acconunodation for students, 
low-income families and the elderly. 

2- The integration of such urban ac- 
tivities as: 

• education 

• recreation 

• entertainment 

• shopping 

• office 

• health and community facilities. 



to develop an open-ended system to per- 
mit growth and change. 

3- Development of movement systems 
for vehicular and pedestrian traffic: 

• compatibility with the City’s plans 
for toffic improvement in the area 

• integrated parking and service net- 
woik 

• separation of vehicular and pedestrian 
traffic 

• weather-protected pedestrian network. 

4- A relocation service to minimize dis- 
ruption. 

the project 

Because of the unusual nature of the pro- 
ject, and because of the int^ration of many 




Figure 1: the hrohen lines surround the six-hloch 
area in which the Concordia project is planned. 




Figure 2: the dotted line* enclose the so-called nat- 
ural zone; the broken lines demareute the Concordia 
sior-blocle area; the oslerisles Indicate new high-rises. 



interest groups into the planning process, 
preliminary planning has evolved at a slow 
pace. Althoujgh construction cannot start be- 
fore May 1970 (and a firm date has not yet 
been set), the following program has b^n 
established;- 

1- The Cite Concordia project will be built 
over a period of seven to ten years in 
three phases, each phase containing a 
numb^ of stages 

2- Construction of Phase I will take ap- 
proximately three to four years to com- 
plete and cover about 25% of file six 
blodcarea 

3- Creation of a central public qien space 
around which various commercial, en- 
tertainment, and recreational activities 
will take place 

4- Stores, cinemas, restaurants, neighbor- 
hood shops will be small in scale, rein- 
forcing desirable qualities of the exist- 
ing pattern of commercial activity in 
the area 

5- Construction of 

• residential buildings, varying in 
height from low-rise to approxi- 
mately 20 storeys and containing ap- 
proximately 1,500 units 

• medical (tffice building 

• limited care center planned in res- 
ponse to ^expressed need for such 
bdlities around the site 

• a hotel 

• play areas for children 

6- In place of several normally under- 
utilized pools and saunas, a central re- 
creation area is planned, which would 
be accessible to the whole community 

7- There are several buildings slated for 
renovation. 

The project site is in a unique geographic 
location. Within a few minutes’ walk of the 
city center, it is on the axis of many ethnic 
groupings in the city, and also in the center 
of an important hospital zone. With the re- 
cently instituted Universite de Quebec, the 
CEGEP du Vieux Montreal, McGill, and 
other schools, there will be nearly M,000 
students in the area within the next few 
years. 

One of the aims of the (Jite Concordia 
development is that a population, highly 
diverse in terms of income, ethnic and 
social background, will continue to live in 
the area; that students, creative people, 
the elderly, and those in need of social 
assistance, could benefit from the advan- 
tages of comprehensive development. 



Student housing 

The problem of student housing has re- 
ceived increasing attention by Concordia 
over the past year. We have attanpted to 
find solutions through the University, two 
)ther oi^nizations (one at McGill and one 
operating student housing throu^umt Que- 
bec), and the governments. It has been 
the subject of intenave study by a research 
group at the U Diversity of Montr^. 

Basically, the problems are as follows. 
There is no o^nization at the rntmient 
which will accept reqxMisibility for build- 
ing or managiqg student housing. Since dev- 
elopment of the area by Concordia and 
oth^ continues, the number of relatively 
low-rent housing units available to students 
will decrease, we have {Hoposed a number 
of solutions. We have offered to turn over 
existing housing to student organizatitHis, 
to build housing in independent buildings or 
units scattered throughout the develi^moit, 
or to provide management assistance for 
student groups building for their own needs. 
It was disappointing that no one showed 
enough interest in, or was equipped to deal 
with, what is admittedly a comidex situation. 

During the months of September to April, 
there are approximatdy 250 students re- 
siding in houses owned by (Concordia. At 
the present time, in addition to. providing 
students with a number of individual dwel- 
lings and co-ops, we have consolidated, and 
offered, a large numba of additional units 
in independent buildings to be operated as 
co-ops. Several groups have taken ad- 
vantage of this offer, and there are now 
about ten co-ops in the sixrblock area. 
In addition, in order not to reduce the num- 
ber of student units on the site, we have 
offered to provide housing to accommodate 
file approximately 250 students affected by 
construction, and turn it over to the ap- 
propriate organization at cost. 

low-income 

housing 

The problem of housing persons with low 
income is even more serious than the 
case of student housing. Although the pre- 
sent stock of housing on the site is gen- 
erally poor and inadequate, it is a fact 
that rentals would have to increase 2.25 
times to cover the cost of maintenance, 
operation, mortgage, and taxes. Rent con- 



trol regulations and the relatively low 
quality of accommodations makes this im- 
possible. On the otho* hand, if properties 
were to be renovated, rentals would ^ve to 
increase about 3.5 times to cover expenses 
- a move which would put most of the dwel- 
lings offered beyond the reach of the pre- 
sent population. So while Concordia is willy- 
nilly siAsidizing its toiants residing in the 
present stock of low-cost units, it can do so 
only because it expects to recover losses 
by planning for a more intensive land use 
in the future. 

With this problem in mind, and in order 
not to aggravate an already bad low-income 
housing situation, Ck>ncordla made an offer 
to the Government of Qudiec: for every one 
of the units demolished during each of the 
three phases of construction, it would cons- 
truct an additional unit and put these new 
units at their disposal at cost. I think it 
is an excellent proposal for several reasons: 
the stock of low-roital units would not be 
reduced and the Government could lease 
or purchase hundreds of apartments of 
varying sizes scattered throu^out the Con- 
cordia development, enabling the use of 
“blind subsidies,” where the redpioit is. 
not idoitified as a “case,” but can take his 
place as anonymously as anyone else within 
the conununity. It would cost substantially 
less than public bousing. 

local residents 

A project of such magnitude is bound to 
cause anxiety and fear of immediate dis- 
locati<Mi smd dsruption. The history of urban 
development on .^ continent has not been 
a very happy, one. In order to alleviate some 
of the problems caused by redevdopment, 
Concor^a has publicly stated its intention 
to relocate eadi tenant affected by the 
initial stages of construction into an equiv- 
alent unit within the project site at the com- 
pany’s cost. Rentals would be no higher 
than those paid by tenants in their previous 
dwellings. This means that for the next 
three to four years at least, everyone wish- 
ing to remain in the area can do so. 

Mochants affected by Phase 1 cons- 
truction will be offered loration in the new 
project at fixed rentals equal to that in their 
present one. In the meanfime, the company 
has undertaken certain {Hrograms of im- 
provement (better garbage collection, clean- 
ing, creation of mini-parks, a tenant liaison 
man acting on bdialf of tenants, etc.) which 
in fact rqxesents a planned prdiininaiy 
activity of qualitative improvemoit of the 
project area. 




Concordia is aware it does not have aU 
the answers. The tight financial constraints 
of a private company embarking on a pri- 
vate development project are such that 
many of the most socially desirable objec- 
tives are simply not attaint le without some 
form of participation by the public sector. 
This is particularly so in the case of low- 
income and student housing. 

In addition to the company’s stated wil- 
lingness to participate with the governments 
in such programs, it has encouraged and 
participated in studies aimed at the incor- 
poration of modem educational facilities in 
projects such as Qte Concordia; it has 
sought to establish a bilingual library; it 
has established liaison with local schools, 
churches, and other groups, in order to 
inform local interest groups of the impli- 
cations and potentials of the proposed pro- 
ject. We are convinced that a planned 
comprehensive development is the best ap- 
proach for many of the highly desirable 
central city residential sites in general, 
and for the area east of McGill in particular. 
The alternatives to comprehensive develop- 
ments do not offer solutions for any of the 
problems of central city areas; it has been 
clear in the past ten years that lot-by-lot 



development displaces tenants without the 
benefit of plann^ relocation. Restricted by 
small lots, individual developers are hardly 
able to offer consistently hi^-quality hous- 
ing, well-planned recreation spaces, sep- 
aration of pedestrian and vehicular move- 
ment, the possibility of subsidized housing, 
the integration of student housing, and other 
advantages of large-scale comprehensive 
development. Not only can the properties 
not support themselves economically, but 
only a small portion of the existing build- 
ings warrant preservation on their archi- 
tectural or historic merit. Most of the 
houses are old, in very poor physical con- 
dition, and clearly inadequate in terms 
of space, li^t, and the most elementary 
sanitary and other facilities. Subsidizing 
the costs of restoration or conversion of 
these dwellings can in no way be justified 
in view of the investment needed to do a 
decent job. For example a three to four bed- 
room home in a renovated building mi^t 
cost between $650 and |800 - at least double 
the rental of the same unit in a new building. 

It is clear that the central issue of 
housing people of low and moderate income 
cannot be solved by maintaining inadequate 
housing at hi^ cost. The i»oblem is hot 
the lack of housing, but the inability of the 
poor to avail themselves of an existing 
and expanding housing stock of high, or at 
least acceptable, quality. Socially res- 
ponsible private enterprise, with the co- 
operatim of the public sectw, could ease and 
perhaps solve the problem, and thus re- 
move a potentially explosive issue from 
the urban scene. 

In its recently published annual report, 
the Economic Council of Canada stated that 
by 1980, eight out of every ten Canadians 
will be living in urban areas, mostly in the 
two largest cities, Montr^l and 'Toronto. 
It is obvious that the problems of accel- 
erating urban growth cannot be solved by 
the uncontrolled sprawl of the large cities. 
We must learn tlK techniques of buil(ting 
and rebuilding in the central areas of our 
cities and create safe, psychologically and 
aesthetically stimulating environments. 
In this sense, the (Concordia project may 
prove to be a prototype for comprehensive 
development, in which a solution to many of 
our urton ills may be found. 



employment 

Please contact the Personnel Department, 
392-5363, if you are inta'ested in applying 
for these positions or know of anyone who 
might be interested. 

administrative 

secretary 

Management Development Institute requires 
competent Secretary to coordinate arran- 
gements for Institute seminars and work- 
shops. The successful applicant should have 
related experience, preferably within a uni- 
versity; ability to deal tactfully with the 
public; excellent typing and shorthand. 
Minimum age: 30. 

bilingual 

secretary 

Redpath Museum requires fluently bilingual 
secretary to work in the Education Division. 
Duties include telephone work, booking 
tours, typing correspondoice in English and 
French. 

bilingual 

dicta-typist 

Immediate opening for fluently bilingual 
typist to work for medical research project. 
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russian department 
seeks new image 



by harvey mayne 



The Russian Department is on the verge of 
its second transformation in eight years. 
This month, its name has officially changed 
to the Department of Russian and Slavic 
Studies, and with this will come a wider 
approach to the teaching of Slavic language, 
literature, and civilization. 

The most important consideration now 
is how the nature of the new department 
will be affected by recent crucial develop- 
ments in the university. This year will 
a telling one for the Russian faculty - 
they not only will have to adjust them- 
selves quickly to the innovations within 
their own department, th^ also will have 
to adapt to McGill’s new parallel 5-year 
CEGEP program. 

For the purposes of the CEGEP, the 
department does not plan any drastic re- 
versals in its academic program. At the 
request of the Russian Students’ Union 
(RSU), the official representative organ of 
the students, the department has already 
added several new courses on Russian ci- 
vilization to the curriculum, but basically 
the years El and E2 will not in any way 
differ from B1 and B2 undo* the old system. 

Polyglot Professor J. R. Nicholson, the 
chairman of the department, says that the 
principal gain for CEGEP students will be 
that courses in the department will be 
spread over five years. The advantage 
here is that students can now take more 
courses over a longer period of time than 
was previously available, and this would 
probably lead to a rise in the number of 
Major and Honours students. 

In the past, the department has been 
very successful in adjusting, to change. On 
November 1st, 1962, the tiny Russian sec- 
tion split from the German Huguesson 
House and a separate department was 
created. At the beginning of the fall term twq 
years lata*, when the Faculty of Engineering 
decided to eliminate the language requi- 
rement for its students, the department 
was hardly allowed any time to reassign 
its staff. 

Russian courses have been offered at 
McGill for over a decade, and the number 
has increased rapidly. In 1957 there were 
65 students in the Section taking three 
undergraduate courses. One year before 
the creation of the department, nine under- 
graduate courses were offered. Graduates 
were admitted after 1964, and the depart- 
ment now offers them six courses, the 
same number being taken in the evening 
extension programme. 

What is the aim of the department and 
what role does it play in the university? 
The department’s 11 faculty members 
claim their objective is two-fold: first, to 
produce specidists in Russian, Slavic, and 
Soviet studies, and, secondly, to give 
other students a thorough introduction to 
Russian culture. 

The department regards the increasing 
emphasis on interdisciplinary studies in 
the university as highly valuable - it has 
therefore decided to step up its programme 
of courses for gener^ students in line 
with its second objective. 

This attitude works both ways. The 
department of Russian and Slavic Studies 
is the only “language”, department that re- 
quires its Honours students to round out 
their general knowledge by taking sevaal 
courses in Geography and History. 

Last June, chairman Nicholson, in a 
letter to various department heads, pro- 
posed that a joint-departmental commit- 
tee be set up to consider the long term 
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interests of Soviet and East European 
studies at McGill; Teaching, research, 
and publishing in this area had been going 
on for some time, but no attempt had yet 
been made to establish a coH)rdinated 
effort Iqr the interested departments 
including Economics, Geography, History, 
and the Institute of Air and Space Law. 

Had this co-ordinated effort already 
been in operation by 1967, the proposed 
scholarly exchange with Leningrad Uni- 
versity in that year would have been 
accomplished. For financial reasons, 
however, the exchange did not work out. 

Nevertheless, McGill had carried on 
an exchange with Moscow University for 
several years. For “technical reasons” 
the programme was suspended on August 22, 
1968. It appears obvious that this suspen- 
sion was a direct result of the Soviet 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, but the ex- 
change is being revived again this fall. 

The exchange, however, does not al- 
ways directly benefit the Russian depart- 
ment, since* the Russian students pursue 
their studies in their own specialization. 
Their specialization is not usually Russian 
studies. The absence of train^ faculty 
from the Soviet Union poses a gnawing 
problem for the department. Some students 
'this writer spoke .to expressed their dis- 
satisfaction with this situation, particular- 
ly, one complained, “when a few professors 
here, still possess the kind of anachronistic 
view of the USSR prevalent among White 
Russians immediately after the Revolution.” 

Generally speaking, there are three areas 
in which students may takq courses in the 
Rushan department: language, literature, 
and civilization. Needless to say, the de- 
' partment does not attempt to demarcate 
the boundaries between each cf these, but 
individual courses usually have a pre- 
dominance of one or two of the areas. 

Dr.'. Nicholson, who has just returned 
frorh a Canada Council - subsidized re- 
search trip to Oxford and Moscow, feels 
that the study of a language for purposes 
of day-to-day communication only is not 
in itself a valuable intellectual experience. 

“There must be some valid reason that 
a person wishes to study Russian,” he points 
out, “for literary translation or other 
scholarly purposes. There has to be some 
relation between the language and the in- 
tellectual content of the field for which it is 
studied.” 

Keeping this in mind. Nicholson says the 
departinent was strongly critical of the sud- 
den decision of the Engineering Faculty in 
1964 to eliminate the language requirement. 
This not only disrupted the activites of the 
department but also broke another essen- 
tial link between the humanities and the 
sciences. 

Professor Nicholson claims the de- 
partment required a new name if it was to 
continue to meet the expanding needs of 
the university and society. Although the 
department already gave graduate courses in 
other Slavic languages before this term, 
there was never any official recognition 
of this per se. 

“When highly educated Czechs who had 
escaped their country in the spring and 
summer of 1968 came to us for jobs, for 
example, the name alone, Russian Depart- 
ment, was a slap in their faces,”he said. 

Although the addition of “Slavic” to the 
name of the Russian department was ac- 
cepted almost unanimously by university 
legislative bodies, there has been some 




Professor 



J. A. iViclioIsoti, 
Chairman 



controversy over the term “Studies.” Prof- 
essor Saul Frankel, the then Vice-Dean 
of Humanities, complained to the -Huma- 
nities Council last year that since the 
word “studies” purportedly lessens the 
humanistic dimension of department, it 
ought to be replaced by “language and 
literature” (as in the Spanish Language 
and Literature Department). 

Although the record at McGill seems to 
justify this view - programs like Jewish 
Studies and the Centre for East Asian 
Studies have hot achieved the status of full 
departments - the Senate Committee on 
Academic Policy disregarded Frankel’ s 
objection and recommended the change in 
name as originally proposed. 

No discussion of the role of the Russian 
and Slavic Studies Department could 
take place without consido*ing its “extra- 
curricular” importance. 

No one would disagree that the reason 
for studying Russian literature involves 
something far different thw studying any 
other language. The political importance 
of Russian makes her language “a big, 
big language,, bigger than the other lan- 
guages taught at university.” Also, the 
Russian has always been a profoundly 
moral person, and . this is reflected in his 
literature. In McGill’s Russian Depart- 
ment, there are still staff members who 
have a purely aesthetic view of literature, 
i.e., who see the essence of Russian lit- 
erature as part of the whole spectrum of 
literature in general. Nabokov’s Pale Fire 
is perhaps the epitone of the novel that 
can be examined purely through its aes- 
thetic elements. “Yet, it is not possible 
to deny the social context in which most 
I^ussian works have been written. Tolstoy’s, 
Elostoevsky’s, and Solzhenystyn’s books, 
marked as thqr are with the leitmotif of 
pacifism, the brutality of war,, the degra- 
dation of man in prison, show that vdiat- 
ever we do in Russian literature, we. 
cannot move too far from its concern with 
society.” 

In this respect, McGill’s Russian and 
Slavic Studies Department will play a 
major role in 1969. No one will deny the 
importance of a quarter-billion people in the 
U^R whose activities so crucially af- 
fect our own society. “The urgency of 
international problems forces us to make 
great efforts at understanding the So- 
viet way of life... We and the USSR both 
have things to learn from each otha,” 
says Professor Nicholson. “The Russian 
and Slavic Studies Department will attonpt 
to expose the soci^ aspect of Russian 
thought so as to increase this mutual 
learning process.” 

Russian 420, which- was previously 
given to general students as a survey 
course of Russian civilization, will now 
be limited to the 18th century. For the 
19th and 20th centuries, the department 
has added Russian 320 and 220 respectively, 
which 'Will employ audio-visual aids in- 
cluding slides and tape recordings of 
speeches, folk songs, and travel com- 
mentary. 

Mr. P. Austin who conducted one .of 
the last published interviews with the 
late Soviet writer, Ilya Ehrenburg, will be 
in charge of Russian 220. He has em- 
phasized that the course will not res- 
trict itself to an analysis of Russian 
civilization, but will cover the whole 
spectrum of the various republics in the 
USSR over the last 60 years. Students who 
are interested in the Soviet period of the 
20th century will have an opportunity of 
widening their knowledge at the linguistic 
level as well as at the functional level. 
Readings will take in the modern side of 
Soviet life. 

The Russian and Slavic Studies Depart- 
ment is too small to cope with various leg- 
islative committees. Most of its business 
is conducted throu^ the chairman’s office, 
although general meetings of staff are usual- 
ly held from time to time to discuss urgent 
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To the Editor: 

I wrote this article in an attempt to deal 
with what I consider to be one of the great 
questions facing students in the coming 
year - the question, “what do we do now?” 

I would like to make one thing clear. In 
dealing with this question, I am not suggest- 
ing that student “goals” have been achie- 
ved with, say, the establishment of student- 
faculty parity as in the case of the English 
Department. I hope that no one, considering 
this question now or in the months to come, 
will do so on the assumption that student 
demands will ever be “met.” The only thing 
that students have demanded is freedom - 
the freedom to act in areas of vital concern 
to themselves. The exercise of such free- 
dom has its own benefits - benefits that mer 
have d^cribed and celebrated through the 
centuries, 1)enefits that are constantly de- 
manded by people, and constantly forgotten 
by them in their pursuit of efficiency and 
effectiveness of action. The benefits of free- 
dom exist apart from any particular “use” 
of freedom; indeed, it is probably best to 
assume that the only “use” of freedom is 
in its own maintenance. To assume that 
somethir^ must be done with freedom, in the 
sense that it can be a step towards some- 
thing else, is a fallacy. 

“What do we do now?”and “How do we 
insure those benefits?” The following propo- 
sals for further student action are offered 
as a solution to these questions in particular. 

John Harris 

Ph.D.2 
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matters. Last year, such a conunittee of the 
whole department, in consultation with 
several students involved as “guinea pigs,” 
carried out a thorough investigation of 
teaching methods in the first year, and fi- 
nally recommended the use of a new text- 
book supplemented with special tapes. 

A review is now being made of the val- 
idity of allotting the large proportion of 
marks - sometimes as high as 507o - to 
final orals. The traditional belief that a 
15-minute examination should decide a stu- 
dent’s aptitude in language has aroused 
the ire of many progressive educators. 

Approximatdy 300 students in the de- 
partment are represented by the RSU, 
consisting of delegates elected from each 
class. The Union is strongly in favour of 
the reforms already brought about in the 
department and hopes that its other sugges- 
tions will be implemented. Aside from the 
two new civilization courses, the depart- 
ment has already implemented the 
Union’s proposal that there be two diffe- 
rent marking frameworks to choose from in 
Russian 100. An advisor is being assigned 
to each Honours student, and Professor 
Nicholson himself will try to meet person- 
ally with as many first year and upper 
year students as possible. 



The ELA should work for a greater com- 
mittment on the part of the McGill English 
Department to Canada. It should attempt 
to foster an awareness, among student 
and faculty members of the Department, of 
the responsibility that the Department na- 
turally bears as an organization constituted 
by the nation to do significant work in one 
of the national literatures. 

The responsibility of the Department 
is, in general, the cultural and intellectual 
well-being of Canada. The Department is 
constituted to contribute to this well-being 
through its work in English Literature. One 
of the requisites to this contribution is an 
extensive knowledge of, involvement in, and 
committment to Canada. Another is an ex- 
tensive knowledge of, involvement in, and 
committment to English Literature. Neither 
of these requisites can be subordinated to the 
other. 

The particular responsibility of the De- 
partment is the establishment of the best 
definition of the relevance of English Liter- 
ature to the nation. In and through its actual 
practice, the Department tries to answer 
the question: Mdiy is English Literature im- 
portant to Canada, to the extent that it needs 
to be cemsidered a central discipline in the 
universities? Such a procedure is in no way 
counter to the ordinary procedures of liter- 
ary criticism and can only be defined as the 
continual re-evaluation of the experience of 
literature. The term “fiict” has never been 
applied to any of the more significant dis- 
coveries or statements of the critic. The 
evaluation of literature is a matter of tra- 
dition; even the seemingly factual produc- 
tions of critics - biographies, editions, and 
literary histories - are subject to a periodic 
re-evaluation. The problem of the relevance, 
of literature, and not the problem of its’ 
nature, lies at the center of all literary cri- 
ticism. 

To the critic as critic, “relevance”, may 
means the relevance of literature to him- 
self. To the critic as a member of an En- 
glish Department (a student or faculty mem- 
ber), it must mean the relevance of liter- 
ature to the society that has constituted that 
Department. The failure to make this dis- 
tinction has caused errors in Departmental 
policy in the past, and more than anything 
else, is likely to frustrate the evolution of 
an adequate policy in the future. . 

This vital distinction can be made, and 
the Department’s responsibility to the nation 
I kept constantly in view, by a rejection of 
the “professional” attitude to literary cri- 
ticism in the university, and by an emphasis 
on the practical value of English Literature. 
A major step in the rejection of the “pro- 
fessional” attitude has already been taken. 
The admission of students, on a parity basis 
to all Department policy-making bodies is 
a rejection of the mystique of the big degree 
and the university teaching position. The 
major policy of the Department, when it 
acknowledged this mystique, was one of 
self-preservation through self-propagation. 
The Department existed to train its future 



members; all other activities were consider- 
ed secondary. 

With this mystique in the process of being 
dispelled, the Department is free to function 
as an organization of academics dedicated 
to the service of Canadian society. In turn- 
ing to the solution of its question, it will 
find that a simple hypothesis, a heartily 
practical view of the relevance of English 
Literature to Canada, is most useful. This 
practical view will involve an emphasis 
on literature as a means of expression, com- 
munication and intellectualization or vision. 

“Expression” is the ordinary or un-self- 
conscious use of language. At the level of 
expression, the receiving, formulating and 
conveying of ideas are inseparable process- 
es. Discoveries are made in the act of speak- 
ing or hearing words; ideas and issues are 
crystalized, and often subtly modified, by 
their being stated. Expression, of course, 
is not literature. But it certainly can con- 
tain literature or effects peculiar to liter- 
ature. It seems undeniable that a particular 
type, of expressive rhetoric - analogy, me- 
taphor, verbal joking, “poetic” logic, any 
device tending to the isolation, rounding off, 
or tautologizing of ideas - is fundamental to 
literature. One of the responsibilities of the 
literary critic must be to consider the liter- 
ature of expression, and to discuss its si- 
gnificance. 

Communication is a vast new area of the 
utilization of literature in ^^ch the De- 
partment is being forced to become more 
and more deeply involved. Communication 
might be defined as expression that takes 
place on a grand scale, and that is radically 
differentiated from expression by the com- 
plexity of its mechanism. This complexity 
demands the efficient separation of the 
processes of receiving, formulating and 
conveying ideas. Tlie application of modem 
technology to these separated processes 
has introduced the problem of communica- 
tion imbalance - an imbalance in favor of 
the reedving and conveying is not, directly, 
the problem of the lit^ry critic.lt is a fact, 
however, that the “communicator” - the 
reporter, journalist and ad-man - is partly 
dependent on the technical discoveries of 
the literary artist. The critic, accordingly, 
as the elucidator, popularizer and evaluator 
of these discoveries, is in a position to con- 
tribute to the developmoit of communica- 
tion mechanisms and (perhaps more imme- 
diately important) to contribute to the eva- 
luation of these mechanisms . 

Intellectualization, or vision, is the 
large-scale formulation of ideas, which 
requires the large-scale utilization of lan- 
guage. Intellectualization is literature. 
There may be some debate over the niceties 
of such a definition, but in practice it is ac- 
cepted. Intellectualization is the critic’s 
“field” in the scientific sense, but it is 
also something more than that. It is a hu- 
man process; the “things” the critic studies 
are “in the family,’* so to speak. He knows 
them, in part, instinctively; he has a part 
in their production, and a concern for 
their improvement. This relationship be- 
tween die critic and his field argues 
the necessity - a necessity adequately de- 
monstrated in literary and critical history 
- of cooperation between the critic and the 
artist. In Canada, where circumstances have 
forced a tightening of the “family circle” 
of literary critic and literary artist, such 
necessary cooperation, on a high scale, is 
eminently possible. But this situation is not 
being capitalized on by. Canadian English 
Departments. This is especially true at 
McGill. Radical changes need to be made 
towards ^utilizing,' or at least fostering, the 
creative luting segments of the Depart- 
ment. Indeed, such changes are necessary 
if only from the point of view of the main- 
tenance of a living tradition of English Lit- 
erature in Canada. The importance of this is 
explicit in what has been said about the ex- 
pression and communication of ideas, and 
about the communication imbalance. The 
sum of a nation’s creative thinking is record- 
ed in its literature. The present communi- 
cations imbalance can only be solved, con- 
clusively, by an increase in the power of 



creative thought, which both takes its cue 
from and finds its expression in the national 
literature. 

The disappearance of the mystique of pro- 
fessionalism from the Department, and the 
emphasis on literature as expression, com- 
munication and intellectualization, should 
result in a solution to the major problem 
of staffing the Department. The “faith” will 
no longer demand that Canadian schools be 
considered as existing somehow in the sha- 
dows of their American and British counter- 
parts. The practical emphasis on relevance 
to Canadian society will result in a shifting 
of academic emphasis that will eventually 
differentiate the Canadian school from all 
others, and make comparison meaningless. 
Further, with this shift of emphasis, it will 
become impossible for an academic to re- 
main uninformed and uncommitted, and to 
remain in the university. As Canada be- 
comes more and more the context and con- 
tent of the research and studies carried 
on in Canadian universities, the hiring 
of transient university teachers from other 
countries will become less and less feasible 
as a general staffing policy. 

No attempt is being made here to argue 
that the “nationalization” of the Depart- 
ment - the deepening of the Department’s 
conunittment to Canadian society - will 
automatically solve all problems of De- 
partment policy. But a general orientation, 
a general plan of action, is necessary if any 
sort of improvement is to be made in the 
study' and teaching of English Literature at 
McGill. Up to now, the orientation of the 
Department has been an indescribable mix- 
ture of the goals of professionalism on one 
side, and the goals of the various aesthetic 
and teaching creeds that successively cap- 
tured the imaginations of faculty members 
on the other. “Nationalization” is at least 
a commonsense proposition - a proposition 
based on some awareness of the real en- 
vironment in which the Department works. 

reporter... 

Continued from P. 5 

exclusively involved in communications 
would have a more objective view than 
the academic immersed in his discipline 
of the totality of the University’s expe- 
rience and the relationship of this expe- 
rience to the larger and immediate realities 
of society? 

For it is important to see the connection 
between “communication” and the radical 
changes being effected, or being called 
for, in the internal structures of our insti- 
tutions, in their academic organization and 
pedagogical techniques. Mwe and more is 
it becoming important to encourage the 
individual to be creative rather than pas- 
sive in his approach to his own life and 
education. And if there is to be constructi- 
ve change rather than traumatic disturb- 
ance, University administrations must 
allow this creativity to express itself and 
they must provide the members of the 
communities with the medium for such 
expression, whether it be in greater par- 
ticipation in government, in the determina- 
tion of curricula, in the 'shaping of the 
educational experience and. most im- 
portant for our discussion, in the free 
exchange of opinion and argument through 
the media of communication. 

The subject matter we are concerned 
with, however, which has immediate 
“academic” significance deals with the 
broader contexts and orientation of the 
scholar and his institution: the actual and 
ideal nature of the University today; the 
evaluation of academic programmes and 
their relevancies; the relationship of the 
institution to the social, cultural, political 
and economic problems of society - these 
are some of the areas which demand open 
and free discussion, with the widest pos- 
sible participation, supported and led by 
the Universities in their own conununities 
and on the national level. 
iVfr. Tunis is director of 
the nciSill information Office 
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chess ! 

by eamilte coudari 

We had reached the conclusion of our first 
research by questioning ourselves about 
the significance of what is, in Chess, com- 
monly referred to as the center: the four 
middle squares. We shall now attempt to 
proceed to a further understanding by 
means of final analysis of the initial po- 
sition in which, if anywhere, relevant in- 
formation should be found. 

We have in fact two more capital ob- 
servations to do in this position. 

Let us consider the harmonious dis- 
position of each camp. We can see that 
within the set-up of the pieces (except the 
rooks which are unprotected) all the fig- 
ures and the wing pawns are protected 
once, the central D and E pawns, however 
are protected four times. Thus it is ob- 
vious that in this foetal position most of 
the energy in reserve is oriented towards 
the central pawns, which is a clear hint of 
their special importance in strategy. This 
fact can bring us to two different conclu- 
sions, either that these pawns should be ad- 
vanced as soon as pos^le in order to re- 



lease the tremendous energy behind them, 
or that these pawns should be pushed, be- 
cause of their importance, at the latest 
possible and quite cautiously. In fact, these 
opposed interpretations are one of the two 
great subjects of controversy about the 
center between the classical and hyper- 
modem schools, the main currents of 
thought of chess history. We shall soon see 
the other point on which they differ. 

When we look at the pawns, we see that 
each of them' attacks two squares, except 
the a and h pawns (see diagram 1) which 

BLACK 



a b c d e f g h 




a b X 3 f -g 



(DIAGRAM 1) 



only control one and thus are, as far as 
energy goes, the weakest powers on board. 
Yet if, after a capture, they move to the 
next file, they immediately attack two 
squares like any other pawn. So we can 
safely state that their diminished power 
is caused by their position at the edge of 
the board. Now does this also apply to 
pieces? 

Let us place a knight in the comer, 
say, a 1 as in diagram 2. It is attacking 
two squares, just like a pawn. At h2, it at- 

BLACK 



abcdefgh 




(DIAGRAM 2) 



tacks three squares, barely more than a pawn 
But take the same piece and put it in a cen- 
tral square a5, and you see its strength 
blow into the eight squares chessplayers 
call “the knight’s rose.’’ Thus a knight in 
the center is 4 times stronger than in the 
comer. The same can be done with all the 
other pieces. The only exception is the 
rook which in the center, as well as in the 
comer, can control a maximum of 14 
squares. So again we are confronted with 
the pre'eminence of the notion of center. 

We can now feel entitled to ask our- 
selves the reason of such a pre-eminence. 
The answer is, indeed, simple. Chess 
pieces have a certain way of moving,: i.e., 
of controlling squares. ITie more squares 
they control, the more powerful they are. 
The space they control is to them what air 
is to us. Placed in the center, they are 
surrounded by more squares, thus they are 
more powerful than anywhere else. 

Technical as it might have been, today’s 
, investigation has given us a long-awaited 
reliable basis to work on.. Next week^ we 
shall attempt to lay down the principles of 
chess strategy by ^borating the notion of 
center into a one of epicenter^ and (if space 
permits) the principles of tactics, by the 
concept of balance between the three di- 
mensions. 



H.G. Wells, 

his turbulent life and times 



reviewed by C. Beresf ord-Howe 




H.G. Welis as a young man 
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In a foreword to H.G. Wells - His Turbulent 
Life and Times (MacMillan, $10.), Lovat 
Dickson modestly asserts that the book “is 
not a full-scale Ufe of H. G. Wells, nor a 
critical examination of his works’’. It is, 
however, something of both these things, 
and more. Without cataloguing every Well- 
sian railway trip and head cold, Dickson 
provides an account which is often richly 
detailed of Wells’ rather disheveled private 
and public life. Better still, the author’s 
insight is to penetrating that the whole 
complex mind and personality of Wells, with 
their limitations and breadth, their cheeky 
charm and sometimes mean sjHte, all come 
into sharp focus, and we perceive much 
about both Wells and his work that might 
otherwise have remained obscure. 

After a rather discursive opening chap- 
ter that might better have formed part of 
his introduction, Dickson begins a spell- 
binding account of Wells’ life from its drab 
beginning in the basement kitchen of a sub- 
urban shop to its triumphant years of liter- 
ary success. Sheer energy and intelligence 
drove Wells up from the Victorian servant 
class to almost unique prestige and in- 
ifluence in the English-speaking world.and 
beyond. Yet the handicaps he had to over- 
come included not only a second-rate edu- 
cation but years in his young manhood when 
tuberculosis menaced his life. Incredibly, 

. the chronicle unfolds: for fifty years WeUs 
lectured, journalized, and produced from 
two to six books a year throughout that 
span. 

Dickson emphasizes the fact that no 
writer was. in earlier or closer touch with 
the explosively new age of scientific dis- 
covery in which, we still live. Wells’ long 
life - he did not die till 1946 - was an often 
quarrelsome search for arguments with 
which to coerce, urge, or terrify mankind 
into shaping a better world out of this tur- 
bulence. Like many of his generation, he 
thought G.B. Shaw’s Fabian Society might 
lead the way; but his effort to drag it into 
active socialist politics resulted only in 
qiiuch Fabian back-biting and' his own res- 
ignation. (“Dear Shaw: The more I think 
you over the more it comes home to me 
what an unmitigated middle-Victorian ass 



you are... Now go on being amusing. Yours 
ever, H.G. Wells.’’) 

As an idealist and dreamer of Utopian 
dreams, poor Wells was doomed to chronic 
rage and despondency. Despite all his ef- 
forts to persuade, war* after war proved 
how reluctant the human animal is to take 
large views or surrender private gain. To 
this burning frustration Dickson attributes 
Wells’ enormous productivity, his conten- 
tious ou^ourings and often uncanny pro- 
phetic predictions. To this idealism, too, 
can perhaps be traced the failure of his two 
marriages and the scandal of his many love 
affairs. 

Lovat Dickson knew and warmly liked 
Wells, and is a close friend of several of 
his associates still living, notably Rebecca 
West; yet he preserves throughout the most 
admirable detachment toward his subject. 

Indeed where certain details of the Wells- 
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West liason are concerned, he observes a 
truly maddening if gentlemanly discretion. 
But Dickson not only never betrays a con- 
fidence, he never overestimates the quality 
of Wells’ achievement any more than he 
excuses the occasional vulgarity of Wells 
the man. Most usefully of all, he defines 
precisely what was the abiding literary and 
human value of Wells’ work, from the 
early scientific fantasies to the nukture 
novels of social commentary. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that Lovat Dick- 
son chose to avoid the solemnities of “a 
full-scale life... a critical examination,’’ 
for few works of that ponderous sort are 
written in such shapely and telling prose 
as we find here. Himself a professional 
writer, editor, and lover of words, the 
author is master of an enviable style, often 
sparkling with a genial humour. He writes, 
for example, of Wells’ harrassed mother: 
“(she), devoted herself to getting her sons 
started in respectable occupations, and tried 
to induce in them a sense of respect for 
the gentry, and a sense of awe towards 
the greatest gentleman of them all, God 
the Father...’’ One of the most welcome 
features of this useful study is that it is 
itself literature, and provides pleasure 
from beginning to end. 
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honorary degrees 
to be awarded 
to three ex-McGill 
Professors 

Recipients of honorary degrees at McGill 
Founder’s Day Convocation are to be form- 
er Vice-Principal H. N. Fieldhouse; Dr. 
Kenneth Hare, ex-Principal of the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia; and Biochemistry 
Professor Dr. J. H. Quastel. 

Compared to 453 last year, 568 students 
will receive degrees and diplomas at the 
4:00 p.m. ceremony. Professor Fieldhouse, 
who will deliver the convocation address, 
will be given a D. Litt. degree, with the 
others receiving D. Scs. 




Dr.F.K.Hare 




Dr, J,H, Quastel 



Professor Fieldhouse was McGill’s 
Vice-Principal (Academic) from 1962 
through 1966. 

He came to McGill in 1945 as Kingsford 
Professor of History, a post from which he 
retired August 31. He is now a Research 
Associate in the Department. From 1948- 
62 he was Dean of the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, and from 1947-62 Chairman of the 
History Department. 

Dr. Hare, who resigned in January as 
President of UBC, and who is now Profes- 
sor in the Department of Geography at the 
University of Toronto, succeeded Profes- 
sor Fieldhouse as Dean of Arts and Science 
atMcGillinl962. 

He had come to McGill in 1946 as As- 
sistants Professor of Geography and was 
Chainhan of the Department from 1950-62, 
He was also a member of the Arctic Mete- 
orolo^cal Research Group. 

In 1964 he left McGill to become Pro- 
fessor of Geography at his alma mater. 
King’s College of the University of London. 
From 1966-68, he was Master of Birldaeck 
College there. 

Dr. Quastel was Professor of Biochem- 
istry at McGill from 1947-66, and Director 
of the McGill-Montreal General Hospital 
Research Institute. He is now Professor of 
Neurochemistry at UBC. 



Ideas for change 
in B.A., B.Sc. 
wanted 

In 1971 a new three-year university will 
begin and new curricula will have to be 
devised. The Curriculum Review Com- 
mission of the Faculty of Arts and Science 
invites anyone interested to submit ideas 
concerning what an ideal B.A. or B.Sc. 
degree should consist of. What flaws can 
be corrected in the present system? What 
new patterns can be introduced? Should 
“major” programs be expanded? Should 
departments be aUowed greater indepen- 
dence in curriculum planning? Is the gen- 
eral B.A. worth keeping? 

Submit ideas or briefs throu^ the 
Arts and Science Undergraduate Society, 
Room 105, Arts Building, or directly to 
the office of the Vice-Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science, Room 212, Dawson 
Hall. 

C.D. Gordon. 

Vice-Dean of Faculty 



/ 

nationwide 
information services 
organized 



world situation - in which scientific and 
technological research plays a leading role- 
depends on it. In making an effort to gather 
and classify the most up-to-date informa- 
tion to facilitate both its present develop- 
ment and prospective plans. Cuba is taking 
a step of basic importance in this field. 

Granma, August 17, 1969 

innovation in campus 

instructional 

communications 

Among many. new and exciting projects 
that McGill’s Instructional Communications 
Centre will be initiating this year is a 
campus-wide video network ^^ich will' 
provide eight channels in all major class- 
rooms. 



apology 

The article, “A & S Faculty meeting; stu- 
dent participation. . .,” which appeared in 
the last (September 25) issue of the Re- 
porter, was written by Harry Cowen and 
not Harvey Mayne, as indicated. 
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three McGill grads 
to be honored 
by Graduate Society 

Three former McGill students will' be hon- 
oured at the 112th annual meeting .of the / 
Graduates’ Society. They are: Dr. Howard 
Ross, O.B.E., McGill Chancellor and Dean 
of the Faculty of Management; Mme Claire 
Kirkland-Casgrain, MNA for the Marguerite- 
Bourgeois riding, and Brian M. Smith, for- 
mer Editor of the McGill News. 

Dr. Ross, B.A. ’30, will receive the So- 
ciety’s gold medal “in recognition of his 
outstanding service to the University and the 
Society, culminating in terms as President 
of the Society, as an elected Governor and as 
Chancellor of the University.” ^ 

He will speak at the meeting, at 7.30 
p.m. Thursday, October 2, in Redpath Hall, 

' on “The Outlook for McGill.”. 

Mme Kirkland-Casgrain, B.A. ’47, B.C.L. 

’50, and Mr. Smith, Arts ’60 will both recei- 
ve the distinguished service award, Mme 
Casgrain for “exceptional leadership,” and 
Mr. Smith for his work as Editor of the 
News, the Society’s official journal. 

The Society’s President for the coming 
year, Conrad F. Harrington, will be installed. 
Mr. Harrington, B.A. ’33, B.C.L. ’36, is 
President of the Royal Trust Company. 



Principars Reception 
for overseas students 

The Principal and Mrs. Robertson will 
again host the annual reception for all 
overseas students at McGill. The Rwep- 
tion will take place on Monday, October 
6th from 4:00 to 6:00 p.m. Ballroom, Uni- 
versity Centre, 3480 McTavish Street. 

This event launches the Student Hospi- 
tality Programme organized by the Mont- 
real Branch of McGill Graduates in co- 
operation with the International Students’ 
Association at McGill. New students are 
invited into the homes of McGill graduates 
to gain an insight into Canadian life in 
general and to meet interested Canadians 
in particular. 

In previous years this event has been 
most successful and has involved over 350 
students and graduates in these exchanges. 
Increased support is expected for the 
1969-1970 academic year and all new over- 
seas students are encouraged to be present. 



A nationwide information service to link 
closely all existing documentation centers 
and libraries is being organized. It is based 
on an integral concept of the nation’s scien- 
tific, technological, and cultural develop- 
ment. 

This will make for greater and better 
utilization of all specialized information, 
making it easier to keep abreast of scien- 
tific and technological advances from which 
to derive concrete applications for econo- 
mic progress. 

Tliis important project now being car- 
ried out fi^ a need arising from accele- 
rated developmeit. The complexities of in- 
dustrial growth, agriculture, and educa- 
tional improvement, as weU as the many 
research projects being carried out in var- 
ious fields, demand a steady flow of up-to- 
date information capable of oiriching and 
modernizing work methods and procedures. 

This means the optimal use of inter- 
national technology and the maximum utili- 
zation of the world’s new %ientific knowd- 
edge; in other words, to have att)ur finger- 
tips a treasure house of timely informa- 
tion on all aspects of a country’s develop- 
ment. 

One 'of the projects is the setting up of 
a national card catalog - listing topics from 
the general to the specific - that will make 
it possible to organize bibliographical re- 
search and classify information in a uni- 
form manner. Moreover, a plan exists for 
adopting a classification system that will 
make it possible to use a uniform language 
in the gathering of data on the various 
subjects and to facilitate consultation work. 

The coordination of the national infor- 
mation network is a far-reaching impor- 
tance for the nation’s progress. It repre- 
sents the nation’s will to develop and, above 
all, the possibility of attaining development 
in a world that moves ahead at a dizzying 
pace and is continually introducing new 
methods and technological means. 

The increasing importance of science in 
the last 20 years has compelled many coun- 
tries to establish national consultation and 
information systems. However, in certain 
areas industrial competition is a factor 
which limits the full- and immediate disse- 
mination of scioitific information, since 
economic implications and coimnercial 
prospects must first be considered. One 
should bear in mind that science and techno- 
logy are an ever more important factor 
in industrial production, a factor that is re- 
lated to sales and investments. 

The significance of this race in pursuit 
of science and information is vital to every 
country. Economic progress in today’s 
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craeking 
the Indus script 



hyn^ram 



About 2,500 B.C. a precodousfy mature 
civilization' had established itself over the 
Indus Valley in .the northern part of the 
Indo-Pakistan subcontinent Carbon dating 
shows that the civilization did not survive . 
beyond 1,800 B.C. The discovery of the ruins 
in the l^s was one of the great triumphs 
of the Archaelogical Survey of India under 
John Marshall. 

The most spectacular finds are the 
cities of Mohenjodafo on the right bank of 
the Indus and Harappa on the left bank of 
the Ravi, and the dockyard town of Lothal 
in Gujarat. The two cities, now in Pakistan, 
represent the focal points of a culhire which 
sprawled over an area 1,500 km in length 
and 1,000 km in breadth. 

It was a chalcolithic culture (using 
stone and metal, including, iron). The cities 
were probably supported by a predominant!} 
agricultural economy. With their brick 
architecture, their planned streets, regiment- 
ed houses, their great granaries, baths - 
and a superb sanitary system, they show 
a high level of cultural development. 

An impressive quantity of cultural and 
anthropological evidence suggests that the 
bearers of the Indus culture belonged to 
the ethnic stock that is loosely, termed 
“Dravidian.” There is also evidence to 
show that the language of the Indus culture 
was proto-Dravidian, from which the 
modern Dravidian languages of South 
India developed. 

The linguistic evidence is in the form 
of inscribed soft stone seals found at 
Mohenjodaro, Harappa, Lothal, and other 
sites. The seals are flat, usually with 
some animal representation or some ideo- 
graphic form carved on one side and with a 
message. It is almost certain that the seals 
were amulets, like the seals of Sumer, and 
that they \vere suspended by a cord worn 
around the neck. They have been found 
in almost every building in the Indus 
cities. They include clay sealings with 
reed impressions on the reverse side, 
possibly labels attached to bales of goods. 

For some time it has been known that 
the Indus script is written from right to 
left. But in spite of many attempts to read 
it, notably by Wadell in 1925, Hunter in 
1934, the Czech philologist Hrozny in 1939, 
and Fr. Heras in the late 1940s and early 
1950s, the mechanics of the script have 
remained a puzzle. 

On February 26, 1969, the following 
cryptic announcement appeared on the front 
page of a leading Indian daily: 

A team of Finnish scientists yesterday 
announced that they had succeeded in 
deciphering - by logic, intuition and 
computer - the language of India’s an- 
cient Indus Valley script... 

The details of the decipherment are avail- 
able in 72-page report brought out by the 
Scandinavian Institute of Asian Studies in 
Copenhagen. The report, “Decipherment 
of the Proto-Dravidian Inscriptions of the 
Indus Civilisation, A first Announcement,” 
describes the work of four scholars: Asko 
Parpola, a specialist in Sanskrit and Vedic 
philology; Simo Parpola, whose main field 
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is neo-Assyrian philology; Pentti Aalto, a 
scholar in Altaic and Indo-European lin- 
guistics; and Seppo Koskenniemi, whose 
main fields are statistics and operations 
research. 

They assembled 1,044 inscriptions, 
9,147 signs in all, for encoding. The short- 
est inscription has one character, the long- 
est 20. The number of basic signs in the 
Indus script is between 250 and 350 (com- 
pared with the 2,000 of the Sumerian script). 
Many of the signs occur with remarkable 
frequency. 

A method of classification was evolved 
by which a computer records “how many 
times each sign stands next to each of the 
others, then classifies the signs into 
different groups according to their different 
behaviour.” (The first attempt to .crack the 
Indus script by computer was by a team of 
Russian scholars. The results are sum- 
marised in “A Brief Report on the Inves- 
' tigation of the Proto-Indian Texts” publish- 
ed by the Institute of Ethnology of tiie Aca- 
demy of Sciences of the USSR. The work 
is currently being evaluated.) According 
to the Finnish scholais, the Indus script is 
a purely logographic script bas^ on the 
rebus principle: “This means that each 
sign represents a whole word, which may 
comprise one or more syllables, and that a 
given word is expressed by. a clearly reco- 
gnizable picture of a quite different thing, 
which has, however, the same phonetic 
value.” 

The Finns’ presumption, supported by 
an impressive theoretical basis, is that the 
script can be read without bilinguals “if 
only the underlying language were known.” 
Three conditions must be fulfilled before 
a ^ven sign is worked out: recognition of 
the object that the sign is presumed to 
depict; recognition of the actual mearang 
to be expressed ; recognition of the respec- 
tive homphones, that is, the identity between 
the sound associated with the picture and the 
sound assodated with the word understood. 

The inscriptions were converted into 
machine-readable forms by assigning to the 
signs a number between 001 and 999, ac- 
cording to a provisional sign list. About 
10,000 samples were prepared of the ar- 
chaic and classical Sumerian, Middle 
Eastern hieroglyphs, Elamite cuneiform. 
Linear B and Neo-Assyrian cuneiform (on 
the assumption that contemporary scripts 
would provide clues to the meaning of the 
Indus signs). 

In attempting to fulfill these conditions 
the Finns followed two principles. The ob- 
jects must be seen through the eyes of the 
ancients, “which means we must primarily 
resort in all uncertain cases to qther ancient 
sources, which may help us to recognise 
a picture that has already, in some cases, 
become so stylised that a wrong guess can be 
avoided by reference to earlier stages of the 
sign’s development.” The mechanics of the 
script must be clearly established. Recur- 
ring words and their behaviour must be iden 
tified, as well as the signs which have ? 
grammatical function (inflexions, suffixes 
etc.). 
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- The Finns worked on the assumption that 
the Indus script was Dravidian. By Dravi- 
dian they mean the three groups of the 
Dravidian language family, the Southern, 
Central, and Northern. The Southern group 
includes such modem* Dravidian languages 
as Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, and 
Tulu, and such tribal Dravidian languages as 
Kota and Toda. The Central group consists 
of minor Dravidian dialects such as Kolami, 
Parji, Munda, and Muwi, and the Northern 
group consists of Kuriikh, Malto, and Bra- 
hui. 

The reconstruction of the proto-Dravidian 
form was based mainly on the table of pho- 
netic (KHTespondences given in a Dravi- 
dian Etymological Dictionary by T. Burrow 
and M. B. Emeneau, without which “the de- 
cipherment would have been laborious in the 
extreme.” 

The Finns combed through all the entries 
in the Dictionary, searching for hcmiophones 
with all possible linguistic changes in mind. 
“Ideally, both the words sought for, the 
word that stands ior the picture, and the 
word that stands for the meaning that is to 
be express^, should be genuine Dravidian 
words.” (The possibility of Sumerian loans, 
however, cannot be ruled out.) “The two 
words should occur in all known Dravidian 
languages, enabling us to reconstruct orig- 
inal proto-Dravi^an forms which are identi- 
cal in phonetic appearance, and at the same 
time, enabling us to reconstruct original 
primary significations to express the mean- 
ing required by the context. The closer 
we get to this ideal, the more certain are the 
results, and as one success cannot be a mere 
coincidence, two or more make the decipher- 
ment absolutely certain.” 

The reconstructions are usually persua- 
sive; the rigorous methodology almost cer- 
tainly rules out the possibility of fanciful 
results. Though a definitive opinion cannot 
be given unless all the inscriptions are read, 
the Finns seem closer to success than any 
of the earlier scholara. 



One wishes they had shown equally care- 
ful scholarship in interpreting their find- 
ings. The two important conclusions they 
draw from their work are that the people 
who built the Indus culture were Dravidians, 
and that the “caste system” can be traced 
back to them. 

Regarding the first conclusion, a well- 
known Indian historian. Dr. Romila Thapar, 
wrote in a New Delhi newspaper: “To use 
the langjuage as the basis on v^ch to estab- 
lish the race of the people of the Indus dv- 
iiisation is at this stage irrelevant. Nor is 
the rigid classification into Aryan or Dravi- 
dian particularly he4>ful. Cultures do not 
develop in purely racial terms and in any 
case Aryan and Dravidian are not racial 
terms but language groups.’ ’ 

The second conclusion is no more than 
a guess, on the basis of the information 
available. What is preposterous is the mam 
ner in which the conclusion is drawn. The 
Finns do not bother to define that elusive so- 
dological.concept, caste, or to discuss their 
model of a “caste system.” 

U nf ortunately, there seems to be no way of 
really finding out. The andents in Inha 
were wretch^ historians. They left behind 
no cuneiform texts to be read with the help 
of a Dravidian Dictionary. The seals are un- 
likely to yield more than a few words to 
indicate common professions; and these will 
not tell us much more than we know about 
the people of the Indus culture. 
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